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1.—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 


SraTE OF THE SKILLED LABOUR MARKE?., 


The following memorandum has been communicated to the Board 
of Trade Journal by the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade :— 

The state of employmert during the month has continued 
somewhat to decline, largely, no doubt, owing to the disturbance 
in the labour market caused by the continued steppage in the 
coal trade. 

Of the 32 societies, with an aggregate membership of 321,941, 
making returns, 22,743 members, or 7‘1 per cent., are reported as 
being unemployed at the end of August, compared with 6:2 per 
cent. shown by the returns for the same societies for July. 

Turning to the various groups of trades we find that the course 
of employment has been largely determined by the extent to 
which they depend upon supplies of coal. On the whole the 
hopeful prospects of the shipbuilding industry referred to last 
month have been realised, but the engineéring, iron and steel 
trades continue wry siack, the number of unemployed in the 
first-named branch having only been exceeded in recent times in 
one year (1879), while the scarcity of coal has necessitated com- 
plete stoppage in a number of iron and steel works. The per- 
centage of unemployed in these trades at tle end of August was 
10°7. The building trades continue busy, any slight falling off 
in one district being counterbalanced by a greater demand in 
another. 

The percentage of unemployed remains at 2°6 as for July. 
Though the percentage cf unemployed returned by societies 
connected with the furnishing trades has only risen from 46 
to 4°9, these trades are described as depressed for the time of 
year. The temporary improvement in the printing trades referred 
to last month has given place to a marked decline, the pe: centage 
of unemployed having risen from 3°3 to 63 during the monw. 
The clothing trades continue quiet, both the bespoke and ready- 
made branches of the tailoring trade having fallen off, while the 
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boot and shoe trades are stated to have temporarily suffered from 
the exceptionally dry weather. The cotton trade continues 
busy, but the woollen and worsted trades show little signs of 
improvement. 

The mining industry has been at a standstill for the whole 
or part of the month over large districts of England, Wales, and 
Scotland. Those coal districts which have continued at work 
have felt the impetus given by the stoppage, both in increased 
regularity of work and diminution of the unemployed, who in 
Northumberland have fallen from 2°1 to 1°1 per cent. 

The state of employment for seamen at most of the chief ports 
continues slack, with a slight downward tendency. Dock labourers 
have felt the effect of the coal dispute in different ways at 
different ports ; an improvement being reported irom the ona, 
Wear, and other ports, near the coal districts which have continued 
at work, while an opposite change has taken place in many other 
districts. 

Of the 32 societies making returns, 9 described trade as “ good,” 
4 as “ moderate,” and 19 as “ bad.” 

With the exception of the disputes in the coal trade in Scotland 
and South Wales, the fresh disputes reported during the month 
have been comparatively few and unimportant, 54 having been 
reported compared with 55 for July and 71 for June. Of these 
12 occurred-in the textile trades, 10 in mining, 8 in the building 
trades, 7 in the metal irades, 4 in the clothing trades, 3 in the 
shipbuilding trades, and 10 in miscellaneous industries. 

Particulars obtained concerning 40 of these disputes show the 
number of persons affected to have been 38,767, of whom no less 
than 35,759 were involved in the 10 mining disputes. 


MeEROHANDISE Marks Act (Customs Orper). 


An order was issued by the Board of Customs on the 
3lst August with reference to the marks on French sparkling 
wines, and informing officers fur their guidance that on and after 
the 1st October next, the words “ Saumur Champagne” or the 
like words when applied as a description to sparkling wines of 
Saumur will not be admissible under the provisions of the 
Merchandise Marks Acts. Any such importations marked 
descriptively with expressions involving the word “ Champagne ” 
or otherwise than merely “Saumur,” “Saumur Mousseux,” 
“ Sparkling Saumur,” or the like, are therefore, on and after the 
date above named, to be detained for the Board’s directions. 


InsPEcTORS OF WEIGHTS AND 


The following inspector of weights and measures has, during © 
the month of August 1893, passed the examination provided for 
in the 11th section of the ‘‘ Weights and Measures Act, 1889.” 


Jones, John Clarke - - - Denbighshire. 
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TENDERS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF SUBMARINE CABLES 
BETWEEN LuzON AND Las VISAYAS. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs nas received from 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Madrid a copy of a Spanish Royal 
Order setting forth the conditions for the construction and laying 
of submarine telegraph cables uniting the islands of Luzon and 
Las Visayas, tenders for which are invited. The order can be 
seen on personal application at the Commercial Department of the 
Foreign Office, between the hours of 11 and 6 daily. 


TENDERS FOR BRIDGES OVER THE DANUBE. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received 
information that the Hungarian Minister for Commerce is pre- 
pared to receive up to the 3lst January next designs for two new 
bridges over the Danube at Buda Pesth. The designs will be 
referred to a Committee which will have power to award prizes 
for meritorious designs amounting in the aggregate to 2,400/. 
Further information may be obtained on personal application at 
the Austro-Hungarian Consulate General, 11, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 

In a subsequent notice issued on the 30th August, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs states that he has now received a 
few copies of the conditions which can be supplied to persons 
who propose to send in tenders. Applications for copies should 
be made personally or by letter to the Commercial Department, 
Foreign Office, 8. W. 


TENDERS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF TRAMWAYS IN E@yPT. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received infor- 
mation that the Egyptian Minister for Public Works will, up to 
the Ist February next, consider tenders for the construction and 
working of steam or horse tramways (with branches) between 
Mansurah and Lake Menzaleh, as well as for the construttion 
and maintenance of tramways in Cairo. Further particulars 
may be seen on personal application at the Commercial 
Department of the Foreign Office, London, S.W. 


Tenpers FoR Exvectric LicgHTING AT SANTIAGO. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has learned from 
Her Majesty’s Minister in Chili that the Municipality of Santiago 
have expressed a wish to receive tenders for the lighting of that 
city by electricity. 

Such particulars as are in the possession of Her Majesty’s 
Government may be seen on personal application at the Com- 
mercial Department of the Foreign Office, between the hours of 
11 and 6 daily. 
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IL—IMPORTS OF HAY INTO THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


With reference to previous notifications in the Board of Trade 
Journal, the foliowing statement of the quantity of hay imported 
into the United Kingdom during the month of August, and the 
eight months ended the 3lst August last, together with the 
ecrresponding figures for 1892, has been prepared from particulars 


supplied to the Board of Trade by Her Majesty’s Customs :— 


Eight Months ended 


Month of August Angas 


| 1893. | 1892. | 1893. | 1892. 
| Tons | Tons Tons Tons 
Russia, North - 2,318 4,503 
» South - - | 58 — 65 _ 
Sweden - - 22 166 
Norway - - ny 181 | 36 1,034 1,852 
Denmark - | 272, | 82 2,797 1,117 
Germany 248 471 1,381 2,190 
Holland - : <A 1,882 | 851 15,703 10,751 
Belgium in 63 ~ 721 35 
France - - - 77 | 168 738 2,786 
Portugal - - | 44 
Spain - 69 77 
Canary Islands - 1 
Malta - - -| 3 4 
Turkey, European - - | 46 46 
» Asiatic - - | 1 
Algeria- - =| 622 731 2,615 
Bombay - - | 40 40 
South Australia - - | 8 8 
Canada - - - | 11,784 94 23,517 3,350 
Newfoundland - - | 100 
United States of America | 11,362 | 160 54,319 7,375 
Chili = - - - | 110 | 8 110 8 
Argentine Republic - | 9,871 | 5 13,712 98 
Total = - -| 38,416 | 2,497 119,818 32,177 


The total quantity of hay imported into the United Kingdom 
in the year 1892 amounted to 61,237 tons. 
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II.— FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACT, 1878. 
(SpEcIAL Exception.) 


The following is a copy of an order made by the Home 
Secretary under the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878 (41 Vict. 
c. 16, s. 56) and which has been forwarded to the Board of Trade 
by the Home Office for publication in the Board of Trade 
Journal :— 

Overtime——Additional 2 hours,—Perishable articles. Order 
of Secretary of State extending Special Exception. 

Whereas the lactory and Workshop Act, 1878, section 56, 
contains a special exception as follows :— 

The regulations of this Act with respect to the employment 
of young persons and women shall not prevent the employment in 
the. factories and workshops and parts thereof to which this 
exception applies of women during a period of employment 
beginning at six o’clock in the morning and ending at eight 
o’clock in the evening, or beginning at seven o’clock in the morning 
and ending at nine o'clock in the evening if they are employed 
in accordance with the following conditions ; namely :— 

(1.) There shall be allowed to every such woman for meais 
during the period of employment, not less than two hours, of 
which half an hour shall be after five o’clock in the evening ; 
and 

(2.) Any such woman shall not be so employed on the whole 
for more than five days in any one week nor for more than 96 
days in any 12 months. 

And whereas the special exception is by the Act declared to 
apply to the factories and workshops referred to in the said 
section: 

And whereas Part Two of the same Act, section 63, provides as 
follows :—- 

Where it appears +o a Secretary of State, that the adoption of. 
any special means or provision for the cleanliness or ventilation of 
a factory or workshop is required for the protection of the health 
of any child, young person, or woman employed in pursuance of 
an exception under this part of this Act, either for a longer 
period than is otherwise allowed by this Aci, or at night, he may 
by order made under this part of this Act direct that the adoption 
of such means or provision shall be a condition of such employ- 
ment. 

And whereas it has been proved to my satisfaction that in the 
parts of the non-textile factories of the classes mentioned in the 
schedule hereunder it is necessary, by reason of the perishable 
nature of the article which is the subject of the manufacturing 
process, to employ women in manner authorised by this exception, 
and that such employment will not injure the health of the women 
affected thereby, provided that it be subject to the condition herein- 
after appearing. 
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Now I, the Right Honourable Herbert H. Asquith, one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, do hereby by this order 
extend this exception accordingly: provided that it shall be a 
condition of the employment of any woman under this extended 
exception that there shall be a cubic space of at least 400 feet for 
every woman so employed. 

The Order of the 10th September 1889 made on the same sub- 
ject is hereby revoked. 

This Order shall come into effect on 31st August 1893, and 
shall continue in force until revoked. 

(Signed) H. H. Asquirn, 
Whitehall, One of Her Majesty’s Principal 
18th August, 1893. Secretaries of State. 


ScHEDULE. 


Non-textile factories in which are carried on the occupations 
of preparing cream and making butter and cheese. 


IV.—SUMMARY OF AGRICULTURAL RETURNS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 1893. 


The following summary of the agricultural returns of Great 
Britain for 1893 was issued by the Board of Agriculture on the 
25th August last :— 

Note.— The Returns were collected on the 4th of June in the 

Years 1891, and 1892, and on the 5th of June in the Year 1893. 
AcrEAGE of Lanp in Great BRITAIN under 


Year. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. Hops. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
- 2,307,277 2,112,798 2,899,129 532,794 56,142 
-| 2,219,838 2,036,810 2,997,545 525,361 56,259 
i . 1,897,488 2,076,097 3,171,756 527,821 57,576 
{ 39,287 174,211 2,460 1,317 
Increase _ or or or or 
. 1°9 per cent. | 5°8 per cent. | 0°5 per cent. | 2°3 per cent. 
Decrease or = = 
14°5 per cent, 
| 272,627 | 1,484 
[ 9°4 per cent. 2°6 per cent. 
| 409,789 36,701 4,973 
1891 Decrease or or } ~ or } -: 
ie per cent. | 1°7 per cent. | 0°9 per cent. 
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Noumser of CaTTLE, SHEEP, and Pies in GREAT Britain. 


Cattle. 
Year. P 
Cows and Heifers | Two Years old Under Two Total 
in Milkorin Calf.) and above. Years old. 
No. No. No. No. 
1891 - . - 2,657,054 1,504,649 2,691,118 6,852,821 
1992 «| 2,680,801 1,666,706 2,627,186 6,944,783 
1898 - - - 2,554,624 1,580,242 2,565,810 6,700,676 
f 96,267 86,464 61,376 244,107 
Decrease or or or or 
3°6 per cent. 5°2 per cent. 2°3 per cent. 3°5 per cent. 
75,593 
1893 
Increase or } 
— 5°0 per cent. 
1891 f 102,430 } { 125,308 152,145 
Decrease or - or or 
3°9 per cent. 4°7 per cent, 2°2 per cent. 
Sheep and Lambs. 
Year. Pigs. 
Sheep. | Lambs. Total. 
No. No, No. No. 
1891 - - 17,786,941 10,945,617 28,732,558 2,888,773 
1892 - - 17,957,049 | 10,777,655 28,734,704 2,137,859 
1898 17,039,789 | 10,240,595 27,280,334 2,118,530 
Increase - - 
‘with 917,310 537,060 1,454,370 24,329 
Decrease or or or or 
5°1 per cent. 5°0 per cent. 5°1 per cent. 1*1 per cent. 
ared | Increase - a 
= { 747,202 705,022 1,452,224 775,243 
Decrease or or or or 
4°2 per cent, 6°4 per cent. 5°1 per cent. 26°8 per cent. 
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V.—DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORLD’S 
TELEPHONES. 


The inauguration of a telephone line connecting New York and 
Chicago, a distance of 994 miles, has recently taken place in the 
United States. This line, according to M. Daniel Bellet, who 
has lately contributed to the Economiste Francais, an article upon 
the rise and progress of the world’s telephones, far exceeds in 
length the line connecting Paris with Marseilles, which was before 
the construction of the American line the largest in existence. 
The following particulars are taken from M. Bellet’s 
communication :— 

The Americans were the first to realise the importance of 
telephony and to appreciate the part it was likely to play in the 
world’s economy. In 1879 the telephone may be said to have 
been unknown in the United States, while a year later, in 1880, 
companies engaging in the installation of the various telephone 
systems were already very numerous, and they found very little 
difficulty in obtaining subscribers. At the time of the census of 
1880 these companies numbered 148, ior which an aggregate 
capital of 2,660,000/. had been subscribed : they owned a length of 
34,155 miles, and had 48,414 subscribers. 

At the time however that telephones were in general use in the 
United States they were practically unknown in Europe. In 
France, for example, at an exhibition held in 1881, the telephones 
which were placed at the disposal of the public were inspected 
with a large amount of curiosity and looked upon rather in the 
light of fragile toys—but they were certainly not used. It would 
therefore be impossible to give any statistical data relating to 
the telephone system, in the latter country in 1880, or even in 
1881 and 1882, the lines which were then established being 
only in the experimental stage. It was only in 1883 that anything 
like complete statistical data were available, and these, with the 
exception of the United States, are confined almost exclusively to 
European countries. 

At the end of 1883 it was in Belgium and Switzerland that the 
telephone systems showed the greatest development, and it js in 
these countries that the numbers of telephones themselves are 
most used at the present day. At that early period there were — 
23 towns in Switzerland in which the system was established ; 
in these 23 towns the population amounted to a total of 447,877 
persons, and there were 3,579 subscribers, or one subscriber to every 
125 persons. Another remarkable fact as regards this country is 
that very small tuwns such as Sihlthal, with a population of 1,432, 
Affoltern with 2,20], and Arborn with 2,475 each possessed a 
telephone service. At Montreux the proportion of subscribers to 
the population was in the ratio of 1 to31, while in Geneva it was 


1 in 832. 
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In Belgium there were 2,500 subscribers distributed over six 
towns, having an aggregate population of 794,231, correspond- 
ing to a proportion of one subscriber to every 345 inhabitants, 
Charleroi showed the greatest number of subscribers—188 out of 
18,000 inhabitants; ut Brussels there were 631 out of 358,781 
inhabitants. 

In Italy it was only in the large towns, such for example as 
Rome, Naples, Milan, Turin, and Venice, where the aggregate 
population was 2,537,988, that the new system of communication 
appears to have been welcomed. As the number of subscribers in 
these centres ainounted to 7,269, this represents a proportion of one 
subscriber to every 348 inhabitants. In Genoa the telephone 
appears to be particularly appreciated, since there were 828 
subscribers out of a total population of 175,915, while about 
the same proportion was observable at Turin, Rome, and 
Florence. 

In England where, as a rule, there is no lukewarmness on 
matters of industrial enterprise and of progress, private companies 
appear to have hesitated a little before embarking in the establish- 
ment of telephone systems. It is rather doubtful whether, at 


the period under review, namely 1883, the 3,814,571 inhabitants 
of London supplied more than 3,350 subscribers, ie., a propor- 
tion of 1 to every 1,138. However, the proportion attained 
the ratio of 1 in 457 in Liverpool, Manchester, Southport, and 
Blackburn, where there were about 2,734 subscribers. 

The use of the telephone was firmly established in 33 German 
towns, and particularly in the large centres, there being 5,838 
subscribers for a total of 4,351,539 inhabitants. At Mannheim 
the new systera of communication appears to have been most in 
favour since the proportion there was in the ratio of 1 subscriber 
to every 246 inhabitants, while it was only 1 in 395 in Strasburg, 
{ in 497 at Mulhouse, 1 in 713 at Berlin, 1 in 1,670 at Dantzig, 
and 1 in 1,859 at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Denmark only owned one city with a telephone system— 
Copenhagen—and here there were 803 subscribers, and as the 
population barely exceeded 350,000 it results that the proportion 
of subscribers to the number of inhabitants was in the ratio of 1 
in 435. 

Tn Russia the number of towns enjoying the advantages of the 
telephone was not great in 1883; in fact it was confined to 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Riga, and a few others, having 
an aggregate population of 2,471,000 souls, and 2,090 subscribers, 
or 1 in 1,182. 

The principal cities of Holland—Amsterdam, The Hague, . 
Rotterdam, Utrecht, Arnheim, Groningen, with population of 
805,524, were furnished with telephone systems, to which 1,718 
persons subscribed, or 1 in 469. 

To conclude the review of the situation of the telephone system 
in 1883, it only remains to consider what part France took in its 
adoption At that period the Société Générale des ‘Telephones 
had established lines at Algiers, Bordeaux, Havre, Lille, Lyons, 
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Marseilles, Nantes, Oran, Paris, Rouen, and at St. Pierre les 
Calais. At Paris there were 3,563 subscribers (1 in every 635 
inhabitants), 105 at St. Pierre (1 in 293), 563 at Lyons, and 
380 at Marseilles, As regards the Telegraph Administration, it 
ulready at that period, showed a desire to have the control of the 
telephones, and under its auspices telephone lines were laid at 
Rheims, Roubaix, Troyes, and Saint Quentin. 

Following the example of the United States and certain European 
countries, the Australian colonies commenced about the year 
1883 to establish telephonic communication in their territory, 
This was done at Adelaide, Melbourne, Sidney, and Auckland. 

At the period under review the telephone only served to 
establish relations between the innabitants of the same town, and 
in spite of the experience of Bell, who had succeeded with a 
telephone in carrying communications to a distance of 14 miles, 
there were very few who believed in the possibility of establishing 
communications at long distances, and in systems embracing 
several towns. For some time people remained satisfied with 
telephones placing in communication the two extremities of the 
same town, and then cautiously and little by little, they proceeded 
to extend the wires into the suburbs. Communication thus being 
no longer restricted within the narrow circle of a single town, 
but establishing itself between city and city, department and 
department, the telephone became of more and more practical 
utility in commercial and other relations; the subscribers to 
the existing systems increased from day to day, attracted by 
the facilities of communication which were offered to them, and 
which became greater and greater ; at the same time new systems 
were established in order to participate in the benefits of the 
extended relations. ; 

At the present time it may be said that the telephone has 
established its complete footing on a firm basis in all countries, 
and to show how rapidly telephone communication has increased 
since the period referred to above it will only be necessary to 
refer to the following facts. 

In Germany at the end of 1889 the Administration of Posts 
and Telegraphs of the Empire had under its control a length 
of 59,000 miles of telephone wires, with a total number of 
49,531 subscribers (exclusive of 3,600 miles of wire belonging 
to private lines). At the end of 1890 the length of wire had 
increased to 71,000 miles, and the number of subscribers to 
59,652. In Austria, without distinguishing State lines from 
those owned by various companies, there existed in 1889, 
6,485 subscribers having a development of 16,500 miles of wire. 
The communications sent over these wires numbered 7,975,884. 
The following year there were over 21,000 miles, the subscribers 
numbered 9,070, and the communications sent 14,150,000. It 
will thus be seen how extraordinary the increase in the system 
in this latter country was in one year. 

In Belgium, a country which was characterised by the energy 
with which it adopted the telephone system at the outset, the 
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figures represent a development of 6,600 miles in 1889 and of 
13,000 miles in 1890. The number of subscribers in the same 
interval increased from 5,312 to 6,015. The messages that were 
exchanged amounted to 10,156,000 in 1889. From a telephonic 
point of view the condition of Belgium however is a somewhat 
exceptional one, 

Switzerland supplies the following statistical data which are 
also of a somewhat remarkable character. The development of the 
wires amounted in 1889 to 8,500 miles, and for this system we 
find the relatively enormous number of 9,355 subscribers, the 
number of communications exchanged amounted to 7,896,000. 
In one year the length of lines increased by 3,956 miles and the 
number of subscribers by 1,650. It is only just to add that the 
use of the telephone in Switzerland has penetrated into all classes 
of society. Subscription to the telephone system is not considered 
there as an extravagance, as it is in France. 

Unfortunately space will not admit of a statement containing 
similar information for all countries of Europe, and moreover the 
statistics in many cases are somewhat incomplete. The following 
data may, however, be of interest :— 

For Sweden it will be found that at the end of 1890 the 
telephone system as regards the length of wire attained a total 
of 34,000 miles, and the number of subscribers amounted to the 
remarkable total of 20,600. Over these lines 29,130,000 com- 
munications were carried, All this clearly shows that telephones 
have assumed in Sweden a character of the greatest importance, 
and it should be observed that not only are certain of the systems 
worked by the State and others by companies, but that a 
considerable number exist belonging to mutual societies established 
amongst the inhabitants. 

For Russia the length of wire increased from 9,700 miles in 
1889 to 16,500 miles in 1890. The number of subscribers rose 
from 6,587 to 7,260, and the communcations sent from 9,320,000 
to 10,992,000. 

As regards France, at the end of 1891 the State was working 
112 urban systems, and there were further 46 other lines 
in the course of construction, while as regards the number of 
subscribers it had increased from 11,440 in 1889 to 18,191 in 
1891, of whom 9,653 were in Paris alone. To these must be 
added the numerous inter-urban systems. There were only 11 
at the commencement of 1890: but with the perfection of the 
systems employed their multiplication was rapid, so much so that 
in 1890 17 were working; in 1891, 65; and 146 in 1892. At 
the present day France is covered from one end of the country 
to the other with a network of telephone lines, and indeed this 
country set the example in the establishment of long distance lines 
by the creation of direct communication between Paris, Lyons, 
and Marseilles. , 

In the United States the length of telephone wire in 1890 
amounted to 237,500 miles ; the number of subscribers exceeded 
227,000, and during the course of the year more than 453,000,000 
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cemmunications were exchanged; thus if a comparison be made 
with the figures of 1883, quoted above, it will be found that 
the number of subscribers has increased by 369 per cent., and 
the length of wire by more than 600 per cent. As regards the 
financial condition of the telephone companies, in 1880 they had 
a capital of 3,000,000/. and gross receipts amounted to 3,400,000/. 
While in 1890 their capital had increas-d by 395 per cent. and 
their gross receipts by 429 per cent. 

It should be added that in Japan in the year 1890 there were 
1,100 miles of telephone wire, 579 subscribers, and more than 
7,000,000 communications. It is now more than 14 years since 
the telephone has been established in thai country, but until the 
year of 1890 it remained in the bands of the Administration of 
Police. 


VI—GERMAN ECONOMY IN IRON MANUFACTURE. 


The following information on the subject of German economy 
in iron manufacture is taken from a recent report by the United 
States Consul-General at Frankfort :— 

It has been recently noted in England with something like 
alarm that the production and export trade of iron and steel in 
Germany have been steadily growing during the past 10 years at 
a rate out of all proportion to the development of Great Britain 
in the same field, and that railway wheels, ties, axles, wire, &e. of 
German origin are not only making serious inroads upon foreign 
markets which British exporters have hitherto almost exclusively 
controlled, but are now sold to some extent in England. Tue 
fact that, in spite of all advantages which English ironmasters 
derive frora long experience, cheap and abundant coal, and 
unequalled shipping facilities, they are now undersold on their 
own ground by their German rivals would seem incredible if it 
were not sustained by actual statistics ; aud it may be of interest 
to metal- workers to examine briefly the more obvious causes of 
the notable progress of Germany in this important branch of 
industry. 

It is conceded that until abcut 1880 the British export trade 
in iron and steel was all that could be reasonably desired. Not 
only in respect to coal and skilled labour, but in facilities for 
importing ores from Spain, Scandinavia, and other foreign sources, 
and for exporting their product, the English and Welsh furnace 
men seemed to have had a secure advantage over their continental 
rivals. But it is now found that English exports of railway iron 
and steel have fallen from 1,000,000 tons per annum a few years 
ago to 703,370 tons in 1891 and 467,986 tons in 1892, while 
German exports of the same products, which had scarcely begun 
in 1880, have risen to 198,421 tons in 1890 and 233,943 tons in 
1891, with a total export of pig and finished iron and steel 
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amounting to a yearly average of 1,050,000 tons. Not only this, 
but, in spite of the increased cost of coal in Germany, due to 
higher wages demanded by miners and the steadily increasing 
coal consumption in face of a definitely limited supply, the metal 
production of Germany has continued to increase. The pro- 
portions of this growth will be apparent when, with the fact in 
mind that in 1870 the total output of Germany was only 886,000 
tous of iron and 125,000 tons of steel, we consider the following 
statistics of finished iron and steel manufacture in this country 
during the past two years :— 

Bar and section iron, 1,335,000 tons in 1891 and 1,334,000 tons 
in 1892; blooms, billets, and ingots, 690,700 tons in 1891 and 
790,500 tons in 1892; plates, 417,500 tons in 1891 and 425,100 
tons in 1892; tin plates, 21,300 tons in 1891 and 23,400 tons in 
1892; steel and iron rails, 824,800 tons in 1891 and 891,400 tons 
in 1892; wire, 339,200 tons in 1891 and 402,500 tons in 1892; 
war materi:ls, 10,100 tons in ¥891 and 11,100 tons in 1892; 
total, 3,638,600 tons in 1891 and 3,878,000 tons in 1892. 

The increase in 1892, it will be seen, was 239,400 tons. 

Comparing the growth of iron and steel production in Great 
Britain and Germany from 1880 to 1892, inclusive, it appears 
that, whereas England shows an increase of only 70 per cent., 
Germany has achieved during the same period a net growth of 
nearly or quite 400 per cent. 

A result as striking as this must be the outgrowth of causes so 
radical as to be interesting to all who are concerned, either 
theoretically or commercially, in the metallurgy of steel and iron. 
The growing importance of Germany in this field would seem to 
to be due largely to two fundamental facts: (1) the introduction 
of the basic process, which enables the iron and steel makers of 
Westphalia, Silesia, and the Saarbriick distzict to use their cheap 
and abundant native ores ; and (2) the unrivalled chemical skill of the 
Germans, whereby they have succeeded in saving the by-products 
of coke manufacture, thus deriving a revenue from precesses 
which in other countries entail a waste of material and financial 
loss. 


The Basic Process—O£ the basic process itself there is little 
or nothing new to be said. It is understood as fully and practised 
as successfully in the United States as in any part of the world. 
But its introduction into Germany has revolutionised the whole 
economony of steel manufacture in this couutry. With fair 
facilities for importing the richer ores of Spain and Sweden, the 
German furnace men found their whole list of native ores avyail- 
able, and when special processes were necessary to facilitate the 
employment of materials which had previously been considered 
worthless, they were invented and applied. In a previous report 
of this series an account was given of a special process for the 
de-sulphuration of raw iron from the blast furnace by treatment 
with manganese, as invented and first practised in direct steel 
production at Hverde, in Westphalia, ‘his process, which has 
since been adopted at various other points on the Continent and 
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in England, secures the production of excellent steel from materials 
so heavily charged with sulphur as to be impracticable for that 
purpose by ordinary methods. 


Economy of by-products of Coke-—Equally original and not less 
important in the general economy of iron manufacture are the 
more recent German improvements in coke-making, by which the 
subsidiary products—ammonia, tar, and tar oils, with their 
valuable elements benzole, anthracene, &c.—are saved from the 
waste that attends the ordinary coking process. In this special 
field Germany is now so far in advance of other countries that some 
understanding of the methods employed here is important in the 
present connection. 

The first record of any practical interest in the saving of 
ammonia and tar from the coking process appears in a paper 
which was read before a convention of ironmasters at Dusseldorf 
by one F. W. Lurman in 1858. The main principles involved 
were clearly stated, but the requisite apparatus was so elaborate 
and expensive and the financial results then so doubtful that 
progress was for a long time slow and uncertain. The improved 
methods now in use, and which have produced the best results, 
are mainly the work of the past five years. What is known as 
the Semet-Solvay system is the one principally in use in Belgium ; 
but the most advanced representative of German progress in this 
direction is probably the Otto-Hoffman coke oven, of which there 
are about 1,550 now in use—535 in Westphalia, 700 in Silesia, 
75 in the Saar district, and 240 in Austria. Although elaborate 
and costly in construction, this oven is durable, and by reason of 
its great saving in gas, highly economical in operation, aside from 
its efficiency in saving the subsidiary products. The complete 
apparatus is a combination of the Otto oven (32 feet long, 
16 inches wide, and 54 feet high) with the Siemens regenerator, 
in such manner that the air to be used for the combustion of 
gases is first heated to a temperature of about 1,800° F. 

To conduce to the most economical service these ovens are built 
in groups or batteries of 60, and half the number are alternately 
filled each 48 hours. The oven has three openings through which it 
is charged from above with 64 tons of air-dried coal. The openings 
being then tightly closed, heat is applied, and the gases generated 
are drawn off through collecting pipes by the action of a suction 
fan into coolers and scrubbers, where the tar and ammonia are 
deposited in water by mechanical distillation. The gas, thus 
purified of tar and ammonia, is then reconducted to the bottom of 
the ovens, where it is mingled with the heated air above mentioned 
and burned as fuel in the process of roasting the coal. The 
percentage of gas produced varies somewhat with the quality of 
coal used ; but with all the German coals the gas thus generated 
is greatly in excess of what is required for heating the ovens, and 
the surplus is available for making steam, lighting, and for other 
purposes. 

The water from the coolers and scrubbers, charged with the 
ammonia that has been abeorbed from the gas, is subjected to heat, 
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which expels the ammonia as vapour, which in presence of sul- 
phuric acid forms sulphate of ammonia, a white salt that is 
extensively used for fertilizing purposes. The tar, by reason of 
it gravity, settles to the bottom of the water and is easily 
separated. It is more valuable than the tar produced in the 
ordinary manufacture of illuminating gas, on account of its 
greater percentage of benzole and anthracene. For a long time 
there prevailed among German ironmasters a notion that coke 
produced by any process that saved the by-products was thereby 
injured for iron-making, but this is now completely dispelled. The 
coke made by the above process is conceded to be of the highest 
quality for all purposes. 

The operation of coking requires in the Otto-Hoffman ovens 
from 24 to 48 hours; and the product from good air-dried coal, 
containing from 15 to 17 per cent. of water is about 76 per cent 
of coke, 1.15 to 1.25 per cent. of sulphate of ammonia, and from 
2°5 to 4 per cent. of tar. In a recent number of the “ Journal fiir 
Gasbeleuchtung und Wasserversorgung” (Munich) the following 
résumé is given of the actual work of a battery of 60 ovens, 
operating with local coal in the three principal mining districts of 
Germany. 

One ton of coal produces— 

District of Ruhr, coke, 1,672 pounds; tar, 60°5 pounds; 
sulphate of ammonia, 25°3 pounds. Silesia, coke, 1,496 pounds ; 
tar, 93°5 pounds; sulphate of ammonia, 26°4 pounds. Saar, coke, 
1,540 pounds; tar, 91°3 pounds; sulphate of ammonia, 18°7 
pounds. 

The yearly product of 60 ovens is— 

District of Ruhr, coke, 51,300 tons; tar, 1,860 tons; sulphate 
of ammonia, 780 tons. Silesia, coke, 48,000 tons ; tar, 3,000 tons ; 
sulphate of ammonia, 840. Saar, coke, 40,500 tons; tar, 2,400 
tons ; sulphate of ammonia, 492 tons. 

The generation, consumption, and surplus of gas for one oven 
per day are as follows :— 

District of Ruhr, production, 32,000 cubic ft.; consumption, 
19,200 cubic ft.; surplus, 12,800 cubic ft. Upper Silesia, pro- 
duction, 36,800 cubic ft.; consumption, 20,800; surplus, 16,900 
cubic ft. Saar, production, 32,000 cubic ft.: consumption, 

19,200; surplus, 12,800 cubic ft. 

So that a battery of 60 ovens, working under the above con- 
ditions, would furnish gas for their own heating and yield a 
surplus of from 76,000 to 96,000 cubic feet per day to be used 
for other purposes. It is reckoned in practice that 100 cubic 
metres (3,200 cubic feet) of this surplus coke-gas is equivalent, 
for purposes of heating, to 87°5 kilos. (193°5 lbs.) of coal ; and the 
saving of fuel in working sixty coke ovens would therefore be— 

Ruhr, 21,000 kilos. per day, 7,560 tons per year; Silesia, 
26,250 kilos. per day and 9,450 tons per year; Saar, 21,000 
kilos. per day and 7,560 tons per year. 

But, since the Otto-Hoffman oven involves, also, the use of the 
other appliances which require heat to the extent of one-third the 
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amount saved in the form of gas, it follows that the actual 
economy in fuel is about two-thirds of the above totals expressed 
in coal. Add to this saving of coal the two by-products—sulphate 
of ammonia, worth in the market 11s. 3d. per cwt., and tar, worth 
about 2s, per ewt., and the enormous profits which are claimed for 
this system do not appear increible. 

From another, but trustworthy, source it is announced that the 
revenue actually derived from the tar and ammonia produced by 
one year’s working of a group of 60 ovens in Westphalia, whic! 
cost in construction 34,580/. (or 576/. each), was 8,375/, or about 
25 per cent. on the cxpital invested in the plant. The price given 
above does not include the cost of condensing apparatus, which, 
although it is not a part of the oven, is worked in connection 
with it. 

It should not be understeod from the foregoing that the Otto- 
Hoffman is the only highly-approved coke oven in Germany 
which saves the secondary products. There are, in fact, several 
others of later construction for which their inventors claim certain 
points of superiority over the Otto, but the latter has been longest 
in use and is therefore te best known. From the known aggregate 
product of tar and ammonia in this country, it is calculated that 
there are at present in operation ia the coantry not less than 
3,000 coke ovens which save the subsidiary products, so that the 
1,550 Otro ovens in operation are something more than half the 
entire number of all kinds in actual use. 

A comparison of the results obtained by the Semet-Solvay 
system in Belgium with those realised by the best German ovens 
shows a clear advantage in favour of the latter. In the Semet 
overs an intense degree of heat is generated, so that it is not fouud 
necessary to combine them with regenerators to heat the air which 
is to be used in combustion. They are therefore considerably 
cheaper in construction; but, on the other hand. the Semet 
requires for good results a specia! mixture of “ fat” and “lean” 
coal that is not always easy to provide, and, while the coke thus 
made is of a high and uniform quality, it produces much less 
ammonia, tar, and gas than the best German ovens, and is therefore 
in the end less profitable. 

The direct production of benzole in the coking process is 
difficuit, but it has been successfully accomplished during the past. 
year by an inventor at Dortmund, whose process is thus fur a 
secret. So far as can be ascertained, from 64 lbs. to 15 lbs. of 
benzole are ubtained from a ton of dry coal; and, «s benzole is an 
impoitant element in aniline manufacture, it may be rauked 
among the products that will always have a standard value. The 
effect of the 3,000 improved coke ovens now in use in Germany 
and Austria has been to greatly increase the supply and reduce 
the market values of the by-products which they secure. Sulphate 
of ammonia, which, besides its use as a fertiliser, is largely 
employed in making ice and in soda manufacture, was in 1883 
worth 16s. per ewt., but now sells for about 11s. 3d.; and tar has 
declined from 3s. per cwt. to 2s, in the same period. Notwith- 
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standing this decline, the profits derived from these two subsidiary 
products of coke manufacture are stated by good authorities to be 
as high as 40 per cent., ail of which goes to the credit side in 
the general account of Germany’s mining and metal industries. 

But this is not all. Still another point in which the Germans 
secure an important advantage, especially as respects their 
American competitors, is in economising the waste and coarser 
forms of fuel. It is conceded that Americans are masters of 
economy in labour, but they are extravagant with materials. In 
the United States millions of tons of coal dust—the waste of mines, 
railways, and iron mills—are thrown away as useless. An official 
commission, after exhaustive study of the subject, has recently 
published the astounding information that for every ton of anthra- 
cite coal mined and marketed in Pennsylvania, 14 tons are wasted ; 
and the loss in bituminous coal, although somewhat less, is still 
enormous. In Germany, France, and Belgium ail this refuse coal 
dust is carefully saved. Part of it is mixed with pitch derived 
from tar distillation and moulded into “ briquettes,’ which are 
used as fuel for locomotives, stationary engines, and household 
grates. The remainder of this finely-pulverised carbon is blown by 
jets of live steam into various kinds of furnaces, where it burns 
with almost the fierceness of crude petroleum. Coal dust from 
mines costs in Germany 1s. per ton on cars, or in large quantities 
10s. per car-load of 10 tons, and the care wit which it is saved 
and utilised adds an important per-centage to the fuel supply of 
this country. It is by this application of scientific economy to 
every stage of manufacture, the saving of secondary products, and 
the invention of new processes and machinery to work most 
advantageously native materials, that the German iron and steel 
makers have been able to face without disaster the declining 
metal markets of the past four years. 

The question may be fairly asked whether the time has not 
come for Americans to study far more carefully than they have 
studied hitherto the scientific economies of manufacture, 
Europeans stand aghast at the recklessness with which our forests 
and mines and petroleum deposits are being exhausted, and the 
soil of vast areas drained of its fertility by forms of culture which 
wring a yearly crop from the land, but give back little or nothing 
in return. There are in nearly every coal-mining district in the 
United States great mounds and embankments of discarded slack 
and coal dust which, under a better system, might be utilised as 
fuel ; and fortunes are lost every year in the clouds of gas and 
smoke that rise from the coke ovens of Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Alabama. With soda, salt, and phosphate beds in a 
dozen States, we import the heavy chemicals for soap and paper- 
making and annually purchase from Europe sulphuric acids and 
chemical fertilisers which ought to be made at home. There is a 
lesson in the coke-ovens and chemical laboratories of France and 
Germany which the economists and manufacturers of America 
cannot study too thoroughly or too soon. 
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VIL—THE CORK FORESTS OF SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL. 


M. Hickel, of the French Forest Department, has issued a 
report upon recent visits which he has recently paid to the cork 
forests of Spain and Portugal. His report has been published in 
the Bulletin of the French Ministry of Agriculture, and from it 
the following particulars are taken. 

The area of the Spanish cork forests is estimated by the Forest 
Department of that country at about 620,000 acres, distributed 
as follows :—Gerona, 198,000 ; Huelva, 134,000 ; Caceres, 80,000 ; 
Seville, 74,090 ; Cadiz, 55,000 ; Ciudad Real, 28,000, and Cordova, 
23,500 acres, the remainder being in ten provinces, of which the 
principal are Badajoz, Jaen, Malaga, and Toledo. The cork tree 
is only found in any considerable quantities in the northern 
provinces of Burgos, Santander, Zamora, Salamanca, Avila, and 
Saragossa. 

The cork forests occupy less than 0°1 per cent. of the area of 
the provinces of Leon, Zamora, Avila, Badajoz, Grenada, 
Castellon de la Plana, and Barcelona; from 0°1 to 1 per cent. 
of the provinces of Salamanca, Toledo, Ciudad Real, and Cordova ; 
from 1 to 5 per cent. of Caceres, Seville, Malaga, and Cadiz: 
from 5 to 10 per cent. of the area of the province of Huelva, and 
from 10 to 15 per cent. of the territory of the province of Gerona. 
It is stated that two principal groups of cork forests are distin- 
guished in Spain, one in Catalonia (province of Gerona and part 
of Barcelona) the other in the south-west, comprising almost the 
whole of the district situated to the south of the Guadiana, and 
also that part of the Estramadura situated between the Tagus 
and the Guadiana. In this latter group the cork trees grow very 
thickly in Estramadura (Caceres) and in Lower Andalusia (Cadiz, 
Malaga, and Huelva). The two districts differ very materially 
as regards the nature of the cork they produce—for example, 
Catalonia produces firm compact cork, that is to say, superfine 
cork, while Estramadura and Andalusia yield a cork of much 
quicker growth, but whose consistency is less firm and whose quality 
does not enjoy so high a reputation. 

As regards the volume of production, it appears difficult of 
estimation, more especially in the absence of any data relating 
to the home consumption. Some idea, however, may be formed 
when it considered that the quantity of prepared cork exported to 
France in 1891 amounted to 85,811 cwt. representing about 
172,000 cwt. of raw cork. Cork in the rough is represented by 
a quantity of about 20,000 ewt., thus making a total of about 
200,000 ewt. To this amount must be added the total quantity 
devoted to home consumption, and the amount exported which 
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does not pass through France. According to the Spanish trade 
accounts the total value of the cork exported from Spain to all 
countries in 1891 was 1,073,880/. Some Spanish authorities 
have estimated the total quantity produced at 275,000 ewt. 

As a cork-producing province Gerona holds the first rank in 
Spain, and Barcelona the last. The cork forests of Catalonia 
are concentrated in these two provinces. 

The cork forests of Gerona form a wide band. stretching to the 
north towards the Pyrenees, by the valleys of the Muga and Ter 
and extending in a southerly direction to the limits of the province. 
The cork trees extend as far as the sea shore where, however, they 
frequently suffer from a fungus growth. All this region consists 
of ancient schist formation and it occupies the territories of the 
communes of Requesens, Garriguella, Villa Juiga, Villamaniscla, 
la Bisbal, Palafrugeli, Palamos, Calange, San Felix de Guixols, 
and Llagostera. 

Catalonian cork is considered to be about the best in the 
world, and this is not because of its exceptionally rapid growth, 
nor that it is free from the numerous defects from which cork 
frequently suffers, but for the reason that it is extraordinarily firm 
and homogeneous, It is on this aecount that in the opinion of 
experts it ought to be employed almost to the exclusion of every 
other description for making champagne corks. For this purpose 

-it has no equal and perhaps will never have one. 

The centres of the bottle cork manufacturing industries are 
numerous in Catalonia. In the province of Gerona .the following 
may be enumerated :—Palamos, Palafrugell, Calange, San Felix de 
Guixols, Llagostera, Casa de la Selva and Aygullana. These 
centres occupy 8,228 persons who work up about 188,000 cwt. of 
Catalan cork, 141,000 ewt. of cork from other provinces, and 
47,000 cwt. imported from abroad. The latter mostly comes 
from Algeria. 

In Catalonia the system of treating the cork is of the most 
improved kind. It is in this province also that the working is of 
the most ancient date. The first forest said to have been regularly 
worked was in 1760 at the north-east of Figueras, on the 
Muga. 

The barking of: the cork tree is effected when the tree has 
acquired sufficient strength to resist the operation and the time 
chosen for this operation is in the summer. ‘The cork of the first 
barking is called corcho bornio (bornizo or virgin cork) and is not 
fit for making bottle corks. The cork taken after the first barking 
is called pelas or secondary cork. The barking is done by workmen 
who are paid at the rate of about 2s. 6d.a day. They use an 
axe, also a lever for removing long slabs, and sometimes, but rarely, 
a handsaw for transversal incisions. Sometimes the cork is prepared 
by boiling in the woods, but at most times this operation is effected 
in the cauldrons in the cork factory. The slabs remain in boiling 
water during the space of an hour, this operation causing an 
increase of thickness, elasticity of the cork and dissolution of the 
tannin and other substances, 
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As regards Portugal the total area of the country is 34,500 
English square miles, and it is difficult to say what proportion of 
this extent is under cork forests, more especially as these are all in 
the hands of private individuals, the state forests being very few in 
number in Portugal. 

This country, as regards its geological formation, is certainly 
very favoured from the point of view of cork cultivation. In 
fact out of nine agricultural districts into which it is divided, five 
are almost entirely of crystalline, granite, diorite, and syenite 
rocks, or primary schists, and two other districts are in great part 
of similar rocks alternating with calcareous soil. 

As regards the yield of the Portuguese cork forests the trade 
returns of that country show for the year 1890 a total export of 
453,650 cwt. of cork in the rough and 42,427 cwt. of cork 
manufactured. 

The cork-bearing area of Portugal comprises, in the first 
instance, the valley of the Tagus, that is to say the districts of 
Lisbon and Santarem ; and afterwards those of Castillo, Branco, and 
Portalegre. This portion of the area is connected in the south-east 
to another portion comprising the districts of Evora and Bega 
(Alemtego), and in the east to the forests of Spanish Estramadura. 
Finally to the north a third group comprises the districts of Vizeu 
and Guarda. The cork tree is virtually found throughout the 
whole of Portugal with the exception of the extreme south, the 
extreme north and a calcareous band separating the cork trees of 
the valley of the Tagus from those of the valley of the Douro. 


VIIL—FRUIT CULTURE IN MALAGA. 


In his report on the trade and commerce of Malaga for the year 
1892, Mr. A. Finn, Her Majesty’s Consul at that port, writing 
upon the subject of the prospects of the fruit-growing industry 
there, states :-— 

There is no doubt that great damage has been done to the 
vines in this province by the phylloxera, and by kindred diseases 
among the orange and lemon trees; but after many conversations 
with landed proprietors and other farmers, I have come to the 
conclusion that much of the decadence in the fruit culture in 
this province is due to old age in the plants and the inability of 
small or very old-fashioned farmers either to spend the necessary 
money for replanting their orchards, or else to properly work and 
manure the soil. Many thousands of acres have become unpro- 
ductive, which, with careful management could be made as fruitful 
as ever; and it seems to me that many a young Englishman, 
if he only knew of it, would be glad to turn his steps hither- 
wards, to a delightful country, within five days of home, instead 
of going off to Florida or Canada, thus trying his fortune in a 
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province where, in case of illness, he is always within reach of 
a town whence he can draw his supplies; and then in case of 
wishing to return home, the most that it can cost him is some 6/. 
to 8/. for his ticket by steamer. Many and many a sinall farmer 
(Spanish) has deserted his farm and emigrated to South America, 
because his farm having once been attacked by the phylloxera, he 
has not had the few pounds necessary for replanting the vineyards, 
and because he had not sufficient knowledge or initiative to try 
whether other trees or crops would grow in their stead. These 
farms, with buildings on them, can now be purchased for a mere 
trifle by those who know how to go about it. 

The following interesting notes have been supplied, the Consul 
says, by a friend, and will, he trusts, produce some result : — 

The slopes to the north and north-east of Malaga, once planted 
with vines, have of lace years been devastated by the phylloxera, 
and are only used now as a pasture for goats. Besides vines, the 
olive, fig, pomegranate, and other fruit trees grow with great 
luxuriance, This land is divided into properties ranging from 50 
fanegas to 100 fanegas (1 fanega = 1+ 6374 acres). Kach property 
has a house provided, with all necessary appliances, though of a 
primitive character, for pressing and storing wine, stables, Wc., 
combined with dwelling-rooms for the owner. Nearly all these 
farms belong to people Ticlens in or near Malaga. ‘There are vege- 
table gardens and orchards formed in terraces, attached to the 
houses, in which lemon, orange, pomegranate, and other fruit trees 
are reared, Water is not very plentiful however, though there is 
generally speaking more than sufficient for the requirements of 
the household and for watering the orchards in summer time, and 
more can be obiained by boring. 

The land itself is not very rich, as usually happens with hilly 
land, but both the character of the country and the composition of 
the earth (oxide of iron predominating) make it well suited for 
vine culture. 

In its present condition the land can be bought very cheap, 
and may be valued at. about 50 pesetas to 75 pesetas the fanega 
(37s. to 55s. per 14 acres) for the land. ‘The fruit trees are valued 
separately, and the house and other buildings are taken to repre- 
sent one-third of the total of the other values added together ; so 
that taking a farm of 50 fanegas, the average price may be roughly 
estimated as follows :— 

50 fanegas at 60 pesetas, about 3,000 pesetas; fruit trees, 
orchards, &c., say 5,000 pesetas ; total 8,000 pesetas ; house and 
outbuildings, one-third 2,667 pesetas ; in all 10,667 pesetas, or, say 
400/. for a farm of 75 acres, with buildings, and partly stocked. 

Labour is cheap and plentiful, wages ranging frum 14 pesetas 
to 2 pesetas (1 peseta = about 94d.) a day, according to the 
season. This includes food. The meals cost 65 ¢. to 75¢, 
(100 c.=1 peseta) per head per diem, according to season 
and prices, the fare consisting generally of rice and garbanzos 
(vetches) and oil, lard, codfish, beans, &c., the ways and habits 
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of the labourer being exceedingly simple. No accommodation in 
the shape of mattresses or beds need be provided, as they 
generally sleep on bags filled with straw, their own rags or wraps 
serving for bed clothes. The men are nominally engaged for a 
term of 14 days, but can be dismissed at a moment’s notice if 
they do not give satisfaction. When working on the land the 
men are divided into gangsof 8 or 10 in each, each one having an 
overseer, and if there be several gangs «a chief overseer is placed 
over them all. 

Taxes on land in an unproductive state are very small, and 
according to present legislation a farm which has been freshly 
planted with vines or fig trees is free from taxation for 10 years 
as regards the new plantation. The transfer duty is 3 per cent. ; 
a piece of land sold, within my knowledge, for 1,500 pesetas, had 
88 pesetas law expenses, including transfer duty. Law expenses 
are in provortion lower for larger purchases. 

Naturai manure is scarce and very difficult to obtain in the 
mountains, as owing to the want of good roads transport is dear ; 
but chemical manure, which can be bought here at 6 c. per stock, 
and lasting for three years, can be recommended. 

The cost of planting an “obrada” of 1,000 stocks, including 
the price of the American vine, is about 75 pesetas, and for 
working the ground about 25 pesetas for each successive year. 
In the third year after planting the riparia (American vine) it is 
grafted at a cost of about 25 pesetas per 1,000 stocks, and the 
stocks now begin to yield, but only a small crop. The yield, after 
five years (reckoned from the grafting) may be estimated as 
5 hectolitres (13°755 bushels; 1 hectolitre = 2°751 bushels) per 
1,000 stocks ; after 10 years at 8 hectolitres (or, say 22 bushels) 
without manuring. With manuring the yield can be raised to 
double the amount. 

Wines are sold at Malaga according to their alcoholic strength. 
Wines from the mountains average 13 degrees to 15 degrees of 
alcoholic strength. These degrees are reckoned as corresponding 
to so many reals (1 r. = about 2d.) per arroba (1 arroba = 25 lbs. 
weight or 33% gallons), a wine of 13 degrees fetching 13 r. per arroba 
in Malaga, and sv forth. The cost of transport of these wines is 
about 50 c. (or 4 peseta) per arroba. 

The fertility of the land, of course, depends upon its fruit- 
bearing qualities ¢.e., chemical composition, and land should not, 
therefore, be bought unless the analysis as to phosphates, chalk, 
potassium, We., is satisfactory. — (Wo. 1,282, Foreign Office 
Annual Series.) 
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IX.—COAL PRODUCTION IN JAPAN. 


In a report by the French Vice-Consul at Nagasaki, which is 
published in the Moniteur Officiel du Commerce for the 
3rd August, the following information is given with regard to the 
coal production of Japan :— 

The island of Kiou-shiou contains a large number of coal mines, 
the most important of which are those of Takashima, Mické, and 
Karatsou, worked by large companies with considerable capital 
at their disposal. 

The provinces of ‘T'chikouzen and Bouzen are the richest 
mining territories, but the deposits of coal, are not in the hands 
of large companies, but in those of a large, number of small 
proprietors. 

In a few years Japanese coal has become one of the most important 
articles of the foreign trade of this country; it competes with 
some advantage (better market, more rapid production, less waste, 
&c.) in the markets of China and Singapore with the coal from 
England and Austratia. The year 1892 was a very bad one for 
the coal trade. The extraction of coal having become a popular 
enterprise the figure of 100,000 tons per month was exceeded, 
whilst in the mines of Kiou-shiou the proprietors and companies 
without taking into account the requirements of navigation, 
sent their products on the Japanese and foreign markets with the 
sole idea of supplying as many tons as possible, so that there was 
in 1892 a stock absolutely disproportionate with consumption. 
This glut, added to the competition of the coal company of 
Hokhaido (Tauko-Tetsoudo Kaisha) brought about such a decline 
in prices that they fell to 3 dols. per ton during the last months of 
1892. 

The total yield of the coal mines of Japan has reached 
3,000,000 tons. Japanese coal is in favour on foreign markets ; 
its consumption in the country is also on the increase. 

In 1890, the consumption of the workshops, salines, railways, 
&c. amounted to 1,430,000 tons. In 1887 it did not exceed 
85,000 tons. 

Notwithstanding the increase of the demand, both in Japan and 
in the foreign markets, no comparison can be established between 
the consumption and the increased production. Companies and 
mine owners seem to have only one aim, to extract as many tons 
as possible, without caring whether the requirements respond to 
their offers. 

Under these conditions, a depression more and more marked com- 
menced to show itself; just as the depression increased the need 
for disposing of the coal made itseif more and more felt, especially 
for the proprietors who, working their mines without large capital 
were forced in order to keep working, to sell rapidly. 
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Asa result works have been stopped or a diminution has taken 
place in the staff of the larger companies and complete ruin has 
been brought upon the small owners who, having for the greater 
part mortgaged their mines, have not been able at the time of 
the crisis to pay their workmen. In consequence of this crisis 
the production of the Kiou-shiou mines fell in the final months of 
1892 to about 60,000 tons. 

Since the end of 1892, the situation has apparently improved, but 
if any epidemic such as the cholera should appear in the island of 
Kiou-Shiou (which very frequently happens) the ports will be 
quite deserted for many months and the crisis will assume fresh 
gravity. 

The idea has been mooted of establishing at Modji a coal depdt 
for the various mines in Kiou-shiou, but nothing has yet been done 
in this direction. 

An analysis of Takashima coal has given the following results. 

Carbon, 79°26 yer cent. ; hydrogen, 5°86 per cent. ; oxygen, 
8°76 per cent.; sulphur, 0°11 per cent.; ashes, 4°51 per cent. ; 
water 1°50 per cent, Total 100. : 

The yield of the Takashima mine is at present very insignificant ; 
there is also sold under this name a coal coming from Nakanoshima, 
its qualities being very much the same ; it develops more heat than 
Takashima, but possesses the sume defects. 

The Mické coal is of a reddish colour, it gives less heat, 
contains too much oily matter, but is good for making coke. 

The Sakagoutchi and Yenokibarou mines are just commencing 
to be worked, they supply an excellent coal, giving less cinders 
than Takashima, but also less heat. 

Karatsou coal is specially reserved for the Japanese war-ships, 
since itis specially adapted for them. 

Amakousa coal is only a kind of anthracite, which is generally 
refused by the ships but used by private individuals. Only asmall 
quantity is extracted. 
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X—THE FOREIGN TRADE OF COREA. 


A correspondeat of the Economiste Frangais, writing under 
date of the 12th August last, gives the following information 
relative to the foreign trade of the Corea :—- 

The foreign trade of the Corea in 1892 was much less than that 
of the preceding year, the respective values being 1,056,332/. and 
1,437,135/. In spite, however, of this diminution the tonnage of 
shipping entering and clearing at Corean ports increased by 
30,000 tons, of which 11,000 tons were under Corean flag, 
15,000 tons Japanese, and 6,000 tons Russian, A Corean 
company (which has the monopoly of the transport of rice 
shipped as tribute to China), and the steamers of a Chinese com- 
pany, are about to establish a service between Chefoo and certain 
ports of China on one side and Vladivostock on the other. A 
considerable number of Coreans and Chinese repair each spring to 
the port of Vladivustock, where they find work, much of it being 
in connection with the construction of the Siberian Railway. 

The Corean means of communication has in other respects also 
much improved, in the first place by the establishment of a steam 
service on the River Han between Chemulpe and Riongsom, 
which is about two miles and a half distant from the capital Sil, 
and in the second place by the construction of a tramway between 
the two latter cities. These two lines are expected to have a 
considerable influence on the future of Corea by giving an in- 
centive to the construction of ordinary roads, which are totally 
wanting in this country, 

The exports from Corea in 1892 diminished by 200.000/., or a 
proportion of more than 30 per cent. In order that Corean trade 
should be in a flourishing condition it is chiefly essential that 
the home harvest should be good and the Japanese harvest bad. 
These conditions were realised in 1890 and 1891, while in 1892 
the Japanese harvests were very good and the Corean exceptioually 
bad. Last year the only articles of export from Corea which 
showed any increase consisted of skins, fish, paper, and gold. 
The quantities of ox-hides, fox-skins, and wild cat-skins exported 
almost doubled. Dried fish, owing to the enormous take of 1892 
was exported in much greater quantities than those shown in the 
Customs returns ; a large number of boats carried their fish direct 
to Japan. As regards Corean paper, it is not surprising that its 
export increases, as it is of excellent quality and enjoys a high 
reputation, indeed it is stated that when Corean paper is better 
known it will be exported on a very vast scale. The exports of 
gold have been greater because in the first place it was not possible 
to pay for imports by shipments of cereals, and in the second 
place because the peasants were induced to resort to the washing 
in the placers in order to support existence. 
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The imports in 1892 showed a considerable falling off as com- 
pared with those of the preceding year. Five articles only 
showed an increase, these being metals, coal and coke, machinery, 
mineral oil, and salt. Mineral oil was imported to the extent of 
191,000 gallons over and above the quantity enters in the previous 
year, the greater part being of American origin. The Russian 
mineral oils appear to be gradually losing ground in Corea owing 
to the defective manner in which they are prepared for shipment, 
the Russian receptacles for the oil being of much too fragile 
construction. 

The demand for English yarns is very firm, and the Corean 
peasants occupy themselves in making them up into stuffs at their 
own homes during the long winter evenings. The quality of 
cotton tissues imported into Corea is getting worse and worse, the 
sizing being excessive ; but notwithstanding this fact it appears 
that these goods exactly suit the Corean market. The demand 
was considerable in 1892 for silk goods of Chinese origin, the 
mourning for the Queen Dowager, who died two years ago, being 
now at an end. 

Although the Corean statistical returns are fairly prepared, 
they are far from representing the whole volume cf the foreign 
trade of the country, by reason of the discharging of goods 
in considerable quantities in ports which are not open to foreign 
vessels. At Pingyang, on the west coast, the communication is 
frequent with China by means of junks, and in all the small bays 
of the southern and eastern shores Japanese fishing boats are con- 
stantly to be found. The superior Corean functionaries themselves 
say that the foreign trade of their country is at least twice as great 
as that represented by the Customs statistics; and as there are 
800 Japanese vessels which have the right of landing and selling 
fish on Corean coasts it would be very surprising if these boats 
did not land at the same time other illicit articles. 

The ad valorem import duties levied on goods imported into Corea 
have not yielded good results, while at the same time contributing, 
through under-valuation, to diminish the real value of the imports. 
One regulation of the Customs law gives the Customs authorities 
the power of purchasing all foreign products at an increase of 5 per 
cent. over and above the value fixed by the importers, and if this 
is carried into effect the result is the goods are sold by auction, 
and the merchants and commission agents, who are all Chinese 
or Japanese, so arrange that the sale is effected at the very lowest 
prices. It results that 99 per cent. of the consular invoices only 
represent values which are below the actual value by at least 
20 per cent. The only remedy for this condition of affairs would 
appear to lie in the adoption of a system of specific duties. 
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XI.--THE OIL-PRODUCING PLANTS OF FORMOSA. 


The following particulars of the oil-producing plants found in 
Formosa are extracted from a special report on the resources and 
trade of that island prepared by Mr. Alex. Hosie, late Acting 
British Consul at Tamsui, and published by the Foreign Office as 
Commercial No, 11 (1893). 


Oil-Producing Plants.—Since the introduction of kerosene oil 
into China the demand for native lighting-oils has been on the 
decline, but for cooking purpuses some of these oils are produced 
in large quantities. Oil-yielding seeds are likewise exported, to 
a limited extent, to foreign countries, where the oil is extracted 
and used to adulterate more valuable oils. 

Of the 17 oil-producing plants cultivated in China eight grow 
in Formosa. They are :— 


1. Dolichos Soja, L (?).—More oil is extracted from this bean 
than from any one of the other oil-yielding plants of China. The 
two kinds of bean treated for oil are small in size and oval in 
shape, one having a whitish yellow epidermis and interior, the 
other being green throughout. They are probably sub-varieties 
of the soja bean. The process of extraction is worthy of 
description. 

The first thing that strikes the eye of a visitor to a bean-oil 
factory is the enormous stone wheel which is used to crush the 
beans. It is of dressed granite, about 10 feet in diameter and 
24 feet thick at the axis, gradually contracting to a foot at the 
rim. This wheel, which‘is of enormous weight, revolves in a well 
30 to 36 inches broad, paved with stone, and bounded on each 
side by a low wall of concrete some 3 feet high. The massive 
wooden axle on which the wheel revolves has its opposite end 
firmly fixed in a huge beam, which rises vertically from the 
centre of the circle formed by the inner wall of the well, and 
which revolves with the wheel. Behind the wheel, and supported 
by a plank fixed on and near the opposite end of the axle, is a 
wooden framework, which just sweeps the floor of the well. The 
front of the framework has a metal share like a plough, and 
affixed to the rear is a small square of wood inclined to the inner 
wall of the well, with a loop of rope or leather nailed to it. 
The beans to be crushed are heaped in the well against the inner 
wall. Two mules, blindfolded, are harnessed to the wheel, one in 
front, the other behind, and walk outside the outer wall. At the 
first revolution nothing is crushed, but the loop at the end of the 
framework drags the beans on to the floor of the well, and at 
the second revolution these are crushed and swept towards the 
outer wall by the share, making way for a fresh supply of beans 
dragged on by the loop arrangement at each revolution. The 
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beans are flattened into thin round wafers, and are crushed a 
second time before they are ready for further manipulation. After 
the second crushing, bean wafers sufficient to make a cake 
4 inches thick and 2 feet in diameter when compressed, are put in 
a square piece of sacking, and placed on a wooden grating above 
a cauldron of boiling water. In a few minutes they are rendered 
quite soft by the steam which passes up through the grating to 
the sacking and its contents. During the process of steaming, 
another workman has been arranging a series of soft straw brooms, 
which are also steamed, so as to form the bottom of a couple of 
narrow metal bands surmounted by a wooden casing, over which 
the long tips of the straw brooms project. Into this the steamed 
beans are poured and trampled down by foot till the mass is quite 
hard. The projecting straw tips are then brought over the top 
of the beans by foot, and trampled down so as to form a covering. 
The wooden casing is removed, and the metal bands arranged a 
short distance apart near the top and bottom of the cake respec- 
tively. The whole is then put into a primitive wooden press, and 
subjected to considerable pressure by the driving in of successive 
wedges. The oil is expressed and drains into an underground 
tank, the top of which is on a level with the stone-guttered slab 
on which the lowest cake rests, for half-a-dozen cakes, one above 
the other, mav be undergoing pressure in the same press at the 
same time. When all the oil has exuded from the cakes they are 
taken from the press, the metal bands and straw casings arc 
removed, and, after being left to dry for a time, they are ready 
to be shipped to other parts of China for manure. The beans 
yield about 10 per cent. weight of oil, and the cakes, when 
removed from the press, weigh some 64 lbs.. and are worth about 
2s. 9d. each. They constitute a very valuable manure, and are 
carefully macerated before being applied to the soil. 

To show the commercial value of this industry, I may mention 
that 60,000 tons of bean cakes were exported from Chefoo during 
1890. Nor is Chefoo the principal exporter. Newchwang sent 
out over 156,000 tons in the same year. In Formosa these beans 
are grown, and the oil is extracted in the above manner, but only 
in quantities sufficient to meet local requirements. The refuse 
cakes are not exported. The oil is used for both cooking and 
lighting purposes. 

2. Brassica Chinensis, L.—Rape is usually a winter crop in 
China. Towards the end of October the seeds are planted about 
a foot apart in beds; in March the plants are in full flower, and 
in early June the crop of seeds is harvested. This refers to Mid- 
China, where the temperature is mild and the frost is not so 
severe as to retard sowing till after winter. It is more widely 
cultivated in China than any of the other oil-yielding plants. 
The seeds are treated much in the same way as beans, being 
crushed, steamed, and subjected to pressure. Like the preceding, 
rape-oil is used for lighting as well as for cooking. 

3. Sesamum Indecum et Orientale, D. C—Both the white- and 
black-seeded varieties of sesame are cultivated in China, and from 
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Formosa there is a very considerable export of seeds which find 
their way to France, where sesame is largely used to adulterate 
olive oil. It is a summer crop; the seed is sown in May, usually 
in rows with other crops, such as cotton on the mainland ; the 
plant blossoms in July, and the harvest takes place in September 
and October. Sesame is essentially a food oil. Refuse seed-cake 
is much used in Formosa for adulterating opium. 


4. Arachis ypogewa, L.—The ground-nut, a native of Africa, 
is extensively cultivated in China, not only for the food which 
the nuts supply, but also for the oil which they contain. Although 
the Chinese have not yet discovered a good practical method of 
removing the shells before pressing, yet the oil, necessarily impure 
on that account, is highly appreciated as a food, as well as a lamp, 
oil. To obtain the oil, the nuts are roasted, rolled, winnowed— 
to get rid of the shells—steamed and pressed. The plant prefers 
a sandy soil, such as is found in the neighbourhood of Chefoo, 
but it appears to be equally at home in Western China and in 
Formosa. I may say, without fear of contradiction, that these 
nuts will be found on every roadside stall in China. 


5. Stillingia sebifera, S. and N.—From the seeds of the 
vegetable tallow tree, both tallow and oil are produced. They 
are used for lighting purposes only, and, as the method of extrac- 
tion is ingenious, a short description thereof may be of some 
interest. When the fruit is ripe the dark brown »protecting 
covering which encircles each sced opens and falls to the ground, 
leaving exposed bunches of greyish-white berries, which resemble 
coffee-beans in appearance and size. These are collected by 
hand, steamed, and thereafter pounded in an ordinary rice trough. 
By pounding, the soft mealy mesocarp is partially separated from 
the kernels. The whole is then placed in a bamboo sieve, the 
meshes of which are just large enough to allow the mealy matter 
to be scrubbed through, and small enough to keep back the 
kernels, which are hard, black, and about the size of peas, From 
the mealy substance the tallow is expressed in primitive wooden 
presses. The oil is derived from the kernels in the following 
manner. They are dried in the sun and passed between two mill- 
stones held at such a distance apart, by means of a bamboo pivot, 
as to crush the hard shells of the kernels without injuring the 
white interiors. The whole is then passed through a winnower, 
which separates the broken< shells from the solid matter. The 
latter is thereafter placed in a deep iron pan over a fire, the crushed 
oily shells making an excellent fuel, and roasted till it begins to 
assume 2 brownish colour, the process being accompanied by 
continual stirring to prevent burning. It is then crushed by a 
huge stone roller in a circular stone well, steamed, made into 
cakes, like cheeses, with bamboo and straw casings, and passed 
through the wooden press. The resultant is a good lighting oil 
of a brownish-yellow colour. 

I have already alluded to the remarkable ruddy tint which the 
foliage of this tree assumes in autumn, a tint which lights up the 
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landscape wherever the tree grows, and forces its beauty on 
the beholder. Although it grows wild and uncared for in North 
Formosa, no use whatever is, so far as I can ascertain, made of 
its fruit. There, too, the berries appeared to me to be inferior 
and much smaller than those produced by the cultivated and well- 
tended trees on the mainland. But the secret no doubt is that, 
whereas in Formosa the tree is utterly neglected, in the great 
centres of tallow and cil manufacture in China it is grafted, and 
consequently yields superior fruit. 


6. Camellia thea, Link—In all the tea-growing districts 
throughout China, the seeds of the tea-plant not required for 
raising new bushes are collected and treated for their oil, which is 
employed for both food and lighting. 


7. Cinnamomum camphora, N. and E.—Although the camphor 
laurel is found in many of the provinces of China, where it is 
highly valued on account of its wood, yet Formosa is the only 
province in which camphor is manufactured. I shall have 
occasion to deal hereafter with this industry, and need only 
mention in this place that when the camphor is being distilled 
from the chips of camphor-wood an essential oil exudes and drops 
into the boiling water underneath. This, as well as the liquid 
which exudes from tle camphor when awaiting shipment, is 
collected and exported under the name of camphor oil. It is used 
for chemical purposes. 


8. Ricinus sp.—The castor-oil plant grows wild throughout 
Formosa; but in the north of the island oil is not extracted from 
the seed, nor is any use whatever made of the plant. In the 
south a little oil is extracted for purely local uses, but no attempt 
is made to cultivate the plant. This species, which has green 
stems and leaves, does not attain the height of Ricinus communis, 
which is distinguished by its purple stems, branches, and leaves. 
The latter, grown from imported seed, may be seen as an 
ornamental shrub in gardens near Tamsui. 

I have not included Diospyros kaki, L. f., which grows in 
Formosa as well as on the mainland, among oil-producing plants, 
for the juice of its fruit should be classed as varnish and not as 
oil. 
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XIL—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 


BRITAIN AND SERVIA. 
Provisional Commercial Agreement. 

A provisional agreement between Great Britain and Servia 
was signed at Belgrade on the 4th July, providing for the applica- 
tion of the most-favoured-nation treatment between the two 
countries. ‘The text of this agreement has been printed as a 


parliamentary paper and published by the Foreign Office as 
No. 12 of the Treaty Series. 


Russia. 
Regulations affecting Certificates of Origin. 

A communication, dated the 11th September, has been received 
from the Foreign Office enclosing copy of a memorandum prepared 
at Her Majesty’s [mbassy at St. Petersburg, summarising the 
requirements of the Russian Customs authorities, as set forth in 
the original regulations and the modifications made therein by the 
various circulars from the Customs department. This memorandum 
states as follows :— 

The regulations ratified by the Minister of Finance on 10th 
(22) June 1893 state the nature of the proofs which will be 
accepted as satisfactory “of the origin of foreign goods or of the 
place from which they were despatched.” They have been 
modified in some respects by subsequent orders, and in their 
present form may be summarised as follows :— 

A. European goods consigned directly to Russia from tie 
country of origin. 

It is necessary to produce either (1) an invoice or a letter signed 
by the “manufacturer or owner of the works” where the goods 
were manufactured, the signature to be legalised under official 
seal by a Russian diplomatic or consular agent, or by the local 
authorities ;* or (2) a certificate of origin given under official seal 
(a) by Russian diplomatic or consular agents ; (b) by chambers of 
commerce or local authorities ;* (¢) by the Customs-house of the 
country of origin through which the goods passed before shipment 
abroad. 

N.B.—The documents specified above must state the number 
of the packages transmitted, the technical designation of the goods 
and their quality; any numbers or signs by which marked, and 
the gross and net weight, except in certain cases specially named. 

B. European goods not consigned directly to Russia from the 
country of origin. 

It is necessary to produce the invoice or letter signed by the 
manufacturer, as under heading A. (1), either in original or 


a Including municipal and police. 
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certified copy, and stating, in addition to the particulars already 
noted, the country of destination. 

And, further, a certificate under official seal of the Customs- 
house of the country from which the goods are shipped 
wr to Russia that they have not been taken out of 

nd. 

C. Non-European goods. 

If consigned ess to Russia the bill of lading is sufficient 
evidence of origin. 

If consigned in the first instance to an European country the 
production is further required of a certificate of the Customs 
similar to that prescribed under heading B. 

Exceptional provisions are made for the case of certain fruits ; 
cotton ; coffee, and various other substances; antiquities, and 

kages sent under wrappers through the post, They are 
detailed below. 

Documents which are admitted in proof of origin are therefore 
of three kinds. First.—Certificates of origin, properly so-called, 
issued ad hve under official seal by Russian diplomatic or consular 
agents, or by the local authorities, or by the Customs of the 
country of origin. Second.—Documents of which the signatures 
have been legalised under official seal by Russian agents or local 
authorities, viz., invoice, specification, or letter signed by the 
manufacturer. Third.—Documents which require no legislation 
viz., bills of lading and raiiway warrants. 

Of these three kinds either the first or the second is admissible 
in the case of European goods consigned directly to Russia. 

The second is imperative in the case of European goods con- 
signed indirectly to Russia, and must be accompanied by the 
Customs certificate described under heading B. 

The third is admissible only in the case of non-European 
goods, whether consigned directly or indirectly to Russia, and 
must, if the consignment is indirect, be accompanied by the 
Customs certificate described under heading C. 

It is essential that documents of the first and second kind 
should bear the seal of the authority issuing them. If, as in the 
case of certain justices of the peace, there is no official seal, it has 
been ascertained by Her Majesfy’s Chargé d’ Affaires that a private 
seal may be substituted, and will be accepted by the Imperial 
authorities. 

The regulations have proved in many instances unworkable. 
They do not—for example—provide for the case, which has 
already arisen, of non-European goods which are not dutiable in 
Engiand, and have been transhipped in an English port. The 
English Customs have refused the certificate required under 
heading C. because the goods have never been under their control, 
and the goods cannot be cleared* exvept as of German origin 
without such a certificate. ‘This case is still undecided, and the 
goods not cleared. 


* In Russia. 
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Another provision which causes much difficulty is that which 
requires that the letter or invoice prescribed by heading A. and B. 
shall be signed by the manufacturer, these documents not being 
accepted if signed by the broker.or dealer. who may have 
despatched the goods. It is obviously often impossible in practice 
for the dealer to provide such a letter. In the case, however, of 
goods consigned direct to Russia, there is the alternative under 
heading A. of producing a certificate of origin, issued by a 
Chamber of Commerce or other competent authority. 

It is still a matter of complete uncertainty, what is the position 
of, for example, Spanish cigars shipped to.an English port, there 
taken out of bond, and then re-sold to Russia. ‘The Customs 
certificate required by heading C cannot be procured, and without 
it the cigars are dutiable as German goods. 

As it is often impossible to predict what will be the working 
of the regulations in cases newly arising, it is the practice of 
clearing agents to produce every procurable kind of proof of 
origin whether strictly applicable to the case or not, in the hope 
that one of them will meet the requirements of the authorities, 
and it is very likely that the chances of clearing the goods are 
thus in fact increased. 

Antiquities are dutiable not according to the place of their 
origin but to the place of residence of the collector who despatches 
them to Russia, and must be accompanied by documents in proof 
of the place of residence drawn up in accordance with the rules 
applying generally to proofs of origin. 

The following articles are exempted from the necessity of the 
production of proofs of origin and are uniformly dutiable under 
the General Tariff of 1891, viz. fruit which does not grow in 
Germany nor in her colonies (such as lemons, oranges, and 
pomegranates), raw cocoa, pepper in corns, ginger, cloves, and 
other exotic spices, cedar wood, asphalt tar, raw sulphur, dye, 
including all dye stuffs except. woad, and quercitron, and tanning 
vegetable substances of non-Kuropean origin, in a completely raw 
state, including Indian nut-gall, divi divi, valonea, sumach, and 
myrobalans, and raw jute. 

Cotton and coffee are similarly dutiable under the General 
Tariff of 1891 as modified in the case of the former, by the law 
of the 21st December 1892, and exempted from the production 
of proofs of origin. Butif imported into Russia through Germany 
they are liable to an increase of 15 per cent. of the duty otherwise 
chargeable. 

Articles sent through the post under wrappers are exempted 
from production 6f proofs of origin, and uniformly dutiable under 
the general tariff of 1891. All other articles sent through the 
post are subject to the rules generally applicable to proofs of origin. 

The following are the provisions in force in regard to the 
specification of gross and nett weight in documents produced in 
proof of origin :— 

When goods are dutiable by piece and not by weight, it is 
sufficient to specify the number of articles, without either gross or 
nett weight. 

78065. c 
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In proof of the origin of vessels, it is sufficient to specify their 
dimensions, showing their full capacity in tons. 

The specification of nett weight is not required— 

When the goods are dutiable by gross weight. 

In the case of beverages dutiable by their liquid volume, 
determined under existing law by the Customs authorities. 

In the case of articles for which an allowance for tare is 
established, provided these goods are imported in packings which 
are directly specified in the tare table confirmed by the Minister 
of Finance. 


In a communication to the Board of. Trade, dated the 9th 
September, the Foreign Office state that a telegram has been 
received from Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at St. Petersburg, 
in which: he observes that in reply to representations of St. Peters- 
burg merchants the Russian Customs authorities have now issued 
a circular explaining that letters or invoices signed by merchants, 
brokers, or dealers are not accepted in proof of origin of goods 
if the signatures are merely legalised by local authorities, but 
that they are accepted if there is appended to them a statement 
by such local authorities certifying as to the: origin of the goods, 


Regulations affecting the Export of Goods. 


The Journal de St. Pétersbourg for the 22nd August (3rd Sep- 
tember), states that by cecree of the Ministerial Council sanctioned 
on the 6th July last by the Russian Emperor, the exportation to 
foreign countries of goods of every kind is authorised temporarily 
(a titre de mesure provisoire) to any country, without the exporter 
being called upon to pay the customary fees on exportation. 
Persons, however, who have counting-houses, warehouses, and 
other commercial exporting establishments are required to furnish 
themselves with the commercial documents provided for in the 
law on commercial and industrial licenses. The Minister of 
Finance is by the same decree authorised to present to the Imperial 
Council a project for the revision of the laws on the export 
duties on products of native industry. 


Prohibition of the Import of Silver Coin. 


The Journal de St. Pétersbourg publishes a notification to the 
effect that, dating from the Ist September, the importation of all 
foreign silver coin, with the exception of the Chinese yamb, is 
prohibited. The importation of the Chinese yamb is allowed 
along the continental frontier of China. . 


Customs Decision. 


According to a recent decision of the Russian Department of 
Customs chestnut wood, the materials of which are used almost 
éxclusively for the preparation of extracts for tanning and dyeing 
purposes is to be classed under the corresponding numbers of 
section 124 of the tariff. Duty from 5 to 30 copecks gold per 
poud. 

_ Application of Minimum Tariff to Portugal. 

It is stated in the Journal des Tarifs et Traités de Com- 

merce (Paris) for the 17th August, that Russia is about to apply 
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its minimum Customs tariff to Portugal ‘This tariff will facilitate 
the exportation from the latter country of wines, salt, and cork. 


Customs Decisions. 


Note.—Poud = 36 lbs. avourdupois ; Russian pound = ‘902 Ibs. 
avourdupois ; Gold Rouble = 3s. 2d. 

The following decisions affecting the classification of articles in 
the Russian Customs tariff have recently been given by the 
Russian Customs authorities :— 

Plates of cement polished, known under the name of marmo- 
rites and imitation marble.—-Category 65, section £. Duty, 
10 copecks per poud. 

Agricultural machinery intended for chopping fodder. — 
Category 167, section 4. Duty, 70 copecks per poud. 

Those metallic conducting wires will be considered as telegraph 
cables, which, being covered with insulating materials (such as 
caoutchouc, gutta-percha, animal and vegetable filaments impreg- 
nated with any substance whatever), are, besides, provided with 
an exterior covering of hemp or metal, sometimes itself covered 
with hemp, jute, &c. tarred. All other insulating conducting 
wire covered with textile materials or gutta-percha, but without 
metallic coverings, will pay the import duty provided for in 
category 156, section 2, letter 4, viz., 9 roubles per poud. 

Articles of celluloid as a substitute for paper, such as sheets 
intended for binding—Category 177, section 6. Duty, 10 
roubles 60 copecks per poud. 

Toys and small fancy articles when made of one common 
metal, but covered with other common metals, painted or trimmed 
with ordinary materials.—Category 215, section 2. Duty, 50 
copecks per pound. 
Russta.—FInLanp. 

Increase of Duty on German Imports. 

In a telegram to the Foreign Office, dated the 14th August, 
Mr. H. Howard, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at St. Peters- 
burg, states that the duties on German goods, including tobacco 
imported into Finland, are increased by 50 per cent. 


Norway. 
Tariff Changes. 


The French Journal Ofjiciel for the 19th August, states that 
by reason of certain modifications which have been introduced, 
dating from the 1st July, into the Customs tariff of Norway, salt 
ig admitted free of duty: the duty on artificial flowers and fancy 
feathers is levied exclusive of the packing; the duty on blondes, 
bobinets, lace, and tulle is increased from 2 krona 50 dre to 
3 krona per kilogramme ; that on pipes, other than earthen pipes, 
rom 35 ore to 1 krona per kilogramme. Further, the export 
duty on wood is abolished. 


o 2 
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BELGIUM AND SERVIA. 
Commercial Agreement. 
The Moniteur Belge for the 13th August, publishes the text of 
a provisional commercial arrangement between Belgium and 
Servia, by which most-favoured-nation treatment is reciprocally 
applied in the- matter of trade and Customs, to the relations 
between the two countries. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Refunding of Duties on Maize to be used for Cattle Feeding. 
According to a decree of the Swiss Federal Assembly, the 
temporary refunding of import duties granted by the Federal 
Council in favour of maize intended to be used as cattle food is 
approved. 


FRANCE. 
Customs Decisions. 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles in 
the French customs tariff have recently been given by the French 
customs authorities 

Sleepers for railways, cut or shaped, with grooves and holes for 
placing the chairs. Category 128. Duty from 0°65 to 1°75 
francs per 100 kilogrammes, according to thickness. 

Hop bitters, Category 172. Duty 9 frs. per 100 kilos. 

Stones, cut or sawn, more than 16 centimetres thick, but 
with a thickness in any part of less than 16 centimetres. Category 
177. Exempt from duty. 

Ribbons or bands of steel made from sheets cold-rolled, polished 
or: blued, simply cut lengthways, intended for the manufacture of 
clock and other springs. Category 216. Duty 15 frs. per 100 
kilos. 

Copper raw, alloyed with manganese, in ingots. Category 221. 
Exempt from duty. 

Preparation with a chromic base to be used in colouring enamels, 
Category 282. 

Iodide of methyl obtained by means of methylene but without 
the aid of ethelic or common alcohol. Category 282. 

Cylinders for paper, of cast-iron, covered with hardened 
caoutchouc not representing more than 10 per cent. of the total 
weight of the articles, pay duty under Category 620 at the rate of 
70 frs. per 100 kilos, for 10 per cent. of the total weight, and 
under Category 532 at rates varying from 12 to 20 frs. per 100 
kilos. on the difference, that is on the remaining 90 per cent. 

Crochet needles of steel, for sewing machines. Category 544, 
If less than 5 centimetres in length, duty 250 frs. per 1CO kilos., 
if 5 centimetres long or more, duty 150 frs. per 100 kilos, 

Lanterns of enamelled iron and giass, other than for cyclists, 
Category 568. Duty 25 fre. per 100 kilos. 

It has been decided to base the distinction between felted cloths 
for machinery and pianos, and those intended for wearing apparel, 
shoes, &c. on their weight per sq. metre. All cloth strongly 
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felted, weighing 750 grammes, or more, per sq. metre, dyed or not, 
will be considered as “felted cloth for machinery and pianos,” 
Category 623. Duty 250 frs. per 100 kilos. When weighing 
less than the above-mentioned weight it will be classified as 
“woollen cloths, pure, and other tissues, fulled for wearing 
apparel, &c.” Categories 440 to 441 dis. Duties from 110 to 
220 fra, per 100 kilos. 


France anp ALGERIA. 
Navigation between the Two Countries. 


A communication, dated the 7th September, has been received 
at the Board of Trade from the Foreign Office, enclosing an 
extract from the French Journal Officiel of the 5th Sepiember, 
according to which the law of the 2nd April 1889 reserving to 
the French flag the navigation between France and Algeria ' will 
be applied in its totality from and after the 4th October 1893. 


‘Seam 
Samples Imported by Parcels Post. 


A communication dated the 29th August has been received at 
the Board of Trade from the Postmaster-General, drawing 
attention to certain details as to the regulations affecting samples 
of textile goods, felt, wall papers, &c., imported into Spain by 
parcel post. 

It appears that the senders of such samples expect them 
to be delivered free of customs duty, whereas, if the samples do 
not comply with the undermentioned conditions, they are taxed 
with import duty, which is of course levied from the addressees of 
the parcels. 

(1.) Samples of textile goods, felt, wall-paper, &c. may not 
exceed in length 40 centimetres, or in width the width of the 
piece, if the latter has a well-defined border; if not, the sample 
may not exceed a square of 40 centimetres. (2.) The samples 
must be cut across the breadth at intervals of 20 centimetres, so 
as to be unfitted for use, 

The of Codfish. 

The Bulletin ‘du Musée Commercial for the 9th September 

states that a royal decree was issued on the 26th July exempting 


codfish of any origin imported into Spain from the formality of a 
certificate of origin. 


PORTUGAL. 


Exemption from Import Duties of all cupreous compositions 

used against Mildew. 

Sir Hf. G. MacDonell, ILer Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 31st July, transmits 
copies and translation of a Portuguese law exempting from the 
payment of import duties, sulphate of copper, ammonuriet. of 
copper, and sulphasatyde as well as any other cupreous prepara- 
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tions uséd against mildew. The following regulations must be 
observed :— 

The vendors of any cupreous preparations intended for the 
treatment of vines, are bound to declare in their invoices of sale 
the equivalent percentage of sulphate of copper contained in each 
kilogramme of the substance sold by them. The said percentage 
as wellas the name and distinguishing mark of the firm selling 
‘the same shall be mentioned on the wrappers of the cupreous 
preparations so that they may be easily read. 

Non-compliance with the rules set forth in the preceding 
paragraph, and any discrepancy between the invoice statements 
and those in the wrappers and the percentage of the sulphate of 
copper as tested by the analyses made in the official laboratories, 
the certificates of which will be accepted as evidence, will be 
tried correctionally, at the instance of the purchaser who may 
have been defrauded, or of the Crown Prosecutor, and will be 
liable to be punished with a fine equal to the amount of the 
import duties on the article sold. 

Should the offence be repeated, double the amount of the fine 
will be imposed. One half of the proceeds of the fines will go 
to the purchaser who shall have been defrauded, as compen- 
sation, and the other half will revert to the State. 

The Government are authorised to spend during the financial 
year of 1893-4 not more than 3,000,000 reis (666/.) for the inspec- 
tion of vineyards and for the analyses in the official laboratories. 

The above-mentioned articles will be conveyed free of cost 
over the Government lines of railway. 


Iraty. 

Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 
Note.—Quintal = 220°4 lbs. avoirdupois. Lire = 
Kilogramme = 2-204 lbs. avoirdupois. 

The following decisions affecting the classification of articles 
in the Italian Customs Tariff have recently been given by the 
Italian Customs Authorities. 

Incomplete harmonicas.—Category 331 f. Duty,'1 lire 50 each. 

Toys of tinned ware fastened on cardboard.—Cateyory 329a. 
Duty, 100 lire per quintal. 

Glass bottles with facetted stoppers.—Category 258b. Duty, 
15 lire per quintal. 

Wrapping paper, of asbestos.—Category 183 f. Duty, 3 lire 
per quintal. 

Tron thimbles with an interior lining of lead—Category 206 b. 
(3). Duty, 30 live per quintal. 

Searfs of woollen netting, ornamented with woollen lace.— 
Category 139. Duty, 7 lire per kilogramme. with an addition of 
40 per cent. for the sewing. 

Small vases of glass used in pharmacy, when accompanied by 
their respective metal lids.—Category 258 c. Duty, 18 lire per 
quintal. 

Tron rings for keys with bone shield —Category 206 b. (2). 
Duty 17°50 lire per quintal. 
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Cards for time-tables. Category 185. Duty, 100 lire per quintal, 

Cylinders and plates of blacklead for electrical batteries, with 
accessories of wood and brass. Category 252 b. Duty, 18 lire 
per quintal. 

Joining pieces for furniture of zine plate. Category 329 a. 
Duty, 100 lire per quintal. 

Coloured earth calcined and ground. Category 72. Duty, 
10 lire per quintal. 

Tubes or stems of pipes, of coloured woods, with bone mouth- 
piece and silk band. Category 329 b. Duty, 200 lire per quintal. 

Mather and Platt’s apparatus for dyeing threads and textiles 
Turkey red.—Category 226 m. Duty, 10 lire per quintal. 

Bags for ice of gummed textile.—Category 334 f. Duty, 60 
lire per quintal. 

Stockings for varicose veins, of indiarubber applied to textile 
materials.—Category 334 g. Duty, 130 lire per quintal. 

Cords covered with silk, with a central iron wire, for the 
ornamentation of hats.——Category 156. Duty, 10 lire per 
kilogramme. 

Plates of zinc prepared for special purposes.—Category 216 c. 
Duty, 15 lire per quintal. 

Sticks of wood to be used for the manufacture of matches,— 
Category 170 a. Duty, 6 lire per quintal. 

Tubes of india-rubber for automatic Westinghouse brakes.— 
Category 334d. Duty, 50 lire per quintal. 

Kodac and similar photographic apparatus (detective &@ main).— 
Category 228 a. Duty, 125 lire per quintal. 

Shoes of leather, with india-rubber soles. — Category 196. 
Duty, 100 lire each 100 pairs. 


Unitrep States. 
Standard Gauge for Imported Sheet and Plate Iron. 


A circular, dated the 2nd August, has been issued by the 
Treasury Department at Washington, giving the provisions of the 
Act of Congress entitled “ An Act establishing a standard gauge 
for sheet and plate iron,” approved on March 3 last. ‘The Act 
prescribes as follows :— 

That for the purpose of securing uniformity the following is 
established as the only standard gauge for sheet and plate iron 
and steel in the United States of America, namely :— 


‘Weight | Weight 


Weight 
| apres Avproximate r er Weight | Wei 
No. of Thickness |“? ete per per 
in Frac- | Decimal | Milli. Foot in Foot in | Square | Square | Meter in 
Gauge. | ;: Parts of an jOunces| Pounds | Foot in | Meter in| Pounds 
Inch, metres. | “Avoir-| Avoir- Kilos, | Kiles, Avoir- 
| dupois.; dupois. dupois. 
0000000 1-2 0°6 12°7 820 | 20°00 9°072 | 97°65 215°28 
000000 | 15-32 0°46875 11°90625 300 | 18°75 $°505 | 91°55 201°82 
00000 7-16 0°4375 11°1125 280 | 17°50 7°983 | 85°44 188°37 
0000 | 13-32 0° 40625 10°31875 260 | 16°25 7°371 | 79°33 174°91 
Q00 348 0°375 | 9°525 240 115 | | 78°24 161°46 
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Approxi- roximatel | Weight | Weight 
Gauge. | tions of | Parts of an metres, {Ounces} Pounds | Foot in | Meter in Pounds 
an Inch. Inch, Avoir- | Avoir- | Kilos. | Kilos. Avoir- 
dupois. | dupois, dupois. 
00 | 11-82 0°34375 8°73125 220 | 13°75 6°237 | 67°15 148°00 
0 5-16 0°3125 7°9375 200 | 12°50 5°67 61°03 134°55 
1} 9-82 0°28125 7°14875 180 | 11°25 5°103 | 54°93 121°09 
2| 17-04 0°265625 6°746875 170 | 10°625 4°819 | 51°88 114°37 
3} 14 0°25 6°35 160 | 10 4°536 | 48°82 107°64 
4} 15-66 | | 5953105 150 | 9°375 4252 | 45°77 | 200°91 
7-32 0°21875 5°55625 140 8°75 37969 | 42°79 94°18 
6] 13-64 0°208125 57159375 130 | 8125 3°685 | 39°67 87°45 
7| 3-16 0°1875 4°7625 120 | 75 3°402 | 36°62 80°72 
8| 11-64 0°171875 4° 365625 110 | 6°875 | 33°57 |. 74°00 
9! 5-32 0°15625 8°96875 100 | 6°25 2°835 | 30°52 67°27 
10} 9-64 0° 140625 3°571875 90 | 5°625 2°552 | 27°46 60°55 
1} 1-8 07125 3°175 80 | 5 2°268 | 24°41 53°82 
13] 7-64 0°109375 2°778125 70 | 4°375 1°984 | 21°36 47°09 
13] 3-32 0°09375 2°38125 CO | 3°75 1°701 | 18°31 40°36 
14] 5-64 07078125 1°984375 50 | 37125 1°417 | 15°26 33°64 
9-128 | 0°0708125 | 1°7859375 45 | 278125 | 13°73 30°27 
16] 1-16 0°0625 1°5875 4 | 25 12°21 26°91 
17 9-160 0°05625 1°42875 . 36 2°25 1°021 10°99 24°22 
18} 1-20 0°05 1°27 32.) 2 0°9072 | 21°58 
19 7-160 0°04875 1°11125 28 75 0°7938 8°544 18°84 
20] 3-80 0°0875 0°9525 | 1°50 0°6804 16°15 
21] 11-320 | 07034375 0°873125 22 0°6287 14°80 
22] 1-82 0°03125 0°793750 20 | 1°25 0°567 67108 13°46 
23} 9-320 | 0-028195 0°714875 18 | 17125 075103 | 1211 
1-40 0°025 0°635 16} 1 0°4536 4°882 10°76 
25 7-320 0°021875 0° 555625 14 O°875 0°3969 4°272 9°42 
26 | 3-160 | 0-01875 0°47625 12 | 073402 3°662 8°07 
27 | 11-640 | 0°0171875 | 0°4865625 11 | 0°6875 | *0°3119| 3°357 740 
28] 1-64 0° 015625 0°896875 10 | 0°625 0.2835 3°052 673 
29) 9-640 | 0°014625 0°3571875 9 | 0°5625 | 0°2551; 2°746 6°05 
30] 1-80 0°0125 0°3175 8 | 0°2268 ! 27441 5°38 
31] 7-640 | 0°0109375 | 0°2778195 7 | 0°4375 071984 | 2°136 4°71 
82 | 13-1280 | 0701015625 | 0°25796875 6} | 0740625} 0°1843| 1°983 4°37 
33} 3-320 | 0°009875 0°238125 6 | 0°375 O°1701 1°831 4°04 
34] 11-1280 | 0°00859375 | 021828195 0°31375 | 0°1559| 1°678 3°70 
35} 5-640 | 0°0078125 | 0°1984375 5-| 0°3125 3°36 
36 9-1280 | 0°00703125 | 0°17859875 44 | 0728125 0°1276 1°378 3°08 
38; 1-160 | 6°00625 | 0°15875 4) 0°25 O°1134 2°69 
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And on and after July 1st, 1893, the same and no other shall 
be used in determining duties and taxes levied by the United 
States of America on sheet and plate iron and steel, But this 
Act shall not be construed to increase duties upon any articles 
which may be imported. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorised and 
required to prepare suitable standards in accordance herewith. 

Sec, 3. That in the practical use and application of the standard 
gauge hereby established a variation of 2 per cent: either way 
may be allowed. 


United States Customs Decisions. 


The following decisions respecting the construction to be given 
to Acts of Congress relating to the classification of articles in the 
Customs tariff, and the application of the Customs Laws of the 
United States, have recently been given by the Customs autho- 
rities in that country :— 

India-rubber tubing about one eighth of one inch in diameter, 
coloured to imitate stems of plants, and imported in pieces each 
one metre in length, used in the manufacture of artificial flowers, 
is dutiable at 30 per cent, ad val. under paragraph 460, N. T. 

Candle matches, about 3 inches long and one-fifth of an inch 
in diameter, consisting of a cotton wick or core covered with wax, 
the tip end of this wick being coated with a preparation, by 
means of which the article can be ignited by friction, are dutiable 
under paragraph 44] at 10 cents per gross of 144 boxes containing 
not over 100 per box. 

Merchandise commercially known as patent leather, and chiefly 
used as upper leather in the manufacture of shoes, is dutiable at 
20 per cent. ad val, under paragraph 456. 

Hard stone scarabees of agate, onyx, jasper and sard, an aqua- 
marine seal of blue beryl, and a small sard intaglio, all the articles 
being produced prior to A.D. 1700 and many of them several 
centuries before the Christian era, are exempt from duty under 
paragraph 524, N. T. as antiquities. ; 

Small glass jars or cases, with metal tops imported filled with 
Roquefort cheese, are entitled to free entry, as the usual coverings 
for goods paying specific duty. 

Wide-mouthed bottles or glass jars imported filled with prunes 
are dutiable at 40 per cent. in accordance with the proviso to 
paragraph 104 N.T, 

Mexican tobacco of'an inferior grade not suitable for cigar 
wrappers is dutiable under paragraph 343 at 35 cents per pound. 

Bicycle frames with handies, bars, and small parts, and unfinished 
bicycle wheels without tyres, are dutiable at 45 per cent. ad val. 
under paragraph 215, 

Paper made to imitate stained window glass, with representations 
of rural scenes and flowers and other designs printed upon it, and 
made by lithographic process from stone or zine, is, dutiable at 
35 per cent. under paragraph 420 N.T. 

Paintings on enamelled copperplates, circular in shape measuring 
about 10 inches in diameter and costing from 150 to 300 francs. 
each, are dutiable at 15 per cent. under paragraph 465 N. T 
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Tidies and iable covers composed of cotton, metal and silk, the 
foundation of these articles being cotton cloth resembling cheese 
cloth, and the greater part of the surface thereof being covered 
with oriental silk and metal embroidery, the value of the cotton 
and metal being very much less than the value of the silk in the 
completed articles, are dutiable at 50 per cent. ad val. under 
paragraph 414. 

Plain cream white or light buff paving or flooring tiles, known 
commercially as French flint or Boch tiles, are dutiable at 25 per 
cent. under paragraph 94 N. T. 

Thin leather in the piece, one side of the skin having a chamois 
finish, while the other has the surface dressed with a silver or 
bronze coating is dutiable at 20 per cent. under paragraph 456 
N. T. 


GUATEMALA. 


Proposed Tariff Changes. 


Mr. Audley Gosling, Her Majesty’s Minister at Guatemala, in 
a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 17th July, states that 
it is the intention of the Government to issue a decree whereby 
the import and export duties of Guatemala are both to be raised 
50 per cent. ‘and the excise tax on native rum (aguardiente) 
25 per cent. gold, which practically amounts to 100 per cent. 
currency. The followimg is a copy of the translation of the 
projet de loi under which the contemplated changes are to be 
made :— 

Art. 1. From the Ist of August next the Custom houses and 
respective offices of State will levy in American gold 50 per cent. 
on the fiscal import and export duties and on the tax of 3 per 
thousand on goods stated to be valued at 10,000 dols., or upwards. 
On tie excise duties 25 per cent. gold will be levied. 

Art. 2, When the payment is not made in American gold the 
equivalent will be exacted at the rate of 100 per cent, in silver or 
notes of banks authorized in the Republic. 

Art. 3. The increase in the receipts obtained will be devoted to 
covering the deficit that may exist in the portion destined for the 

ayment of the interest on and the redemption of the external 
debt, after fulfilling the contract made with the Submarine Cable 
Company, and the obligations that could not be met with the 
existing resources in consequence of the depreciation of the 
circulating coin. 

Art. 4. After the payment of salaries fur the month of August 
inclusive, the public treasury will allow 15 per cent. on all the 
assignations and civil and military salaries, without this increase 
including the subscription to the Northern Railway. Diplomatic 
and Consular agents who by contract or for other reasons receive 
their salaries gold will be excepted. 

Art. 5. The Government, although it considers itself authorized 
by the fiseal code to establish the form of payments, will report 
this decree to the national assembly next session, and set forth 
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the motives and social economie and political exigencies which 
have made it necessary. . 

In a subsequent despatch to the Foreign Office dated the 
2nd August, Mr. Audley Gosling states that owing to the strong 
opposition with which the above measure has been met, the 
Government has been induced to postpone putting it into operation 
and it is now stated that instead of at once raising the duties 
50 per cent. gold, they will be raised at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per month until the first-named figure is reached. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
Tariff Changes, 


A communication, dated the 22nd August, has been received 
at the Board of Trade from the Foreign Office, transmitting the 
following translation of a decree issued by the Argentine Govern- 
ment altering certain duties in the Argentine Customs tariff :— 

In consideration of the representations of various manufacturers 
of woven goods, in which they request the reform of the tariff in 
as far as regards the dues on woven goods “ tejidos ‘de punto,” 
and in view of the reports drawn up on this case, which show 
that it is just that their request should be granted. . . . The 
President of the Republic decrees :-— 

The sections of the existing tariff enumerated below shall be 
modified as follows :— 

Section No. 3528. Cotton tissues, open or close, in piece, 
2 dols. 50 c. per kilog. (instead of 1 dol.). 

Section No, 3529. Cotton tissues, close or eut [?] “ cerrado y 
en corte” ready to be made up, 2 dols. 75 c. per kilog. (instead of 
1 dol.). 

Section No. 769. Cotton drawers at 3 dols, per kilog., the 
same as shirts (instead of 2 dols. 50 c.). 

Section No. 2,418. Cotton hose of all classes, except the long 
coarse hose for camp men, 3 dols. per kilog. (instead of 2 dols.). 

Section No. 771. Drawers of wool, 4 dols. 50 ¢. per kilog 
(instead of 4 dols.). 

Section No. 420. Woollen hose, 4 dols. 50 c. per kilogs. (instead 
of 3 dols,). 

Section 804. Woollen under shirts (vests), 4 dols. 50 ¢. per 
kilog. (instead of 4 dols.). 


Regulations affecting Export of Live Stock. 


The following translation of a decree of the Argentine Govern- 
ment regulating the export of live stock is enclosed in a report 
to the Foreign Office, dated the 26th July, by Mr. W. S. Harris- 
Gastrell, Acting British Consul at Buenos Ayres :— 

In consequence of official reports that live stock is shipped 
abroad in a manner prejudicial to Argentine stock-raising interests, 
which may result in reducing its exportation, the Government 
thinks it advisable to take such measures as may be necessary to 
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prevent the decrease of this important branch of export, which 
has developed so greatly in recent years. 
That whereas all nations exporting live stock, and more 
particularly the United States, have established wise regulations 
on this subject, and as the Sanitary Department has petitioned 
the Government on this question :— 
The President of the Republic decrees as follows : 
. Art. I. From the first of October of the present year no live 

stock shall be shipped on more than three decks, nor in badly 
ventilated places, nor where they may interfere with the working 
of the ship. 

Art. II. Those parts of the vessel appropriated to the accommo- 
dation of live stock must be divided into compartments, the sides 
of which must be firmly fastened to the ship. The planks used 
in such divisions shall be sufficiently strong to support the weight 
of the animals and to stand bad weather. 

Art. II. Each division shall be supplied with strips of wood 
fastened to the deck to prevent the animals from slipping. The 
animals must also be protected from the inclemency of the weather 
by tarpaulin coverings or other suitable means. 

Art. IV. Four animals only shall be allotted to each division, 
except for sheep, pigs, and goats. 

Art. V. The space provided for horses or cattle shall be not 
less than 2 metres 60 centimetres in length and 90 centimetres 
in width for each animal, so that there be ample room for them 
to move about and to feed. 

Art. VI. All horses and cattle are to be placed across the ship, 
from port to starboard, and shall be fastened by the head. 

Art. VII. Sheep and pigs must be allowed about one square 
metre of spice each. 


CANADA. 
Pilotage Duties at Vietoria (British Columbia). 


The Canada Gazette for the 29th July publishes a resolution 
of the pilotage commissioners of the district of Victoria and 
Esquimalt in the province of British Columbia, Dominion of 
Canada, by which the rates of pilotage prescribed in the port of 
Victoria are amended as follows :* 


To the Outer Wharves of Vietoria Harbour :—“ On all regular 
line ocean steamships, carrying mails and (or) freight and (or) 
_ passengers, on the inward voyage, the rate to be 1:00 dols. per 
foot in, and 1:00 dols. per foot owt ; and upon all such vessels on 
the outward voyage (7.¢. aiter returning from terminal port in 
British Columbia or Puget Sound) provided they have called 
at the port of Victoria on their inward voyage, the rate to be 50 
cents. per foot in, and 50 cents. per foot owt; but if they have 
not called at said port on the inward voyage then the full rate of — 
1:00 dols. per foot is to be charged.” 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Tariff Changes. 

By an Act passed by the Legislature of Newfoundland on the 
24th May last, the following changes are introduced into the 
customs duties leviable in that colony :— 

The import duty on flour is reduced from 30 cents. to 25 cents. 
per _ and on pork from 1°75 dols. to 1°50 dols. per barrel of 
200 Ibs. 

The list of goods imported free of duty is amended as follows :— 

“ Cotton seed oil, olive oil, boracic acid, acetic acid, preservalene, 
when imported direct to be used in the preserving of fish or fish 
glue (previously 20 per cent. ad val). 

Parchment or waxed paper, when imported direct for wrapping 
boneless fish for export (previously 25 per cent. ad val.). 

A drawback is allowed on all native edible fish when packed in 
4% or 4s, (sardine cans) of 35 cents. per 100 Ibs. of fish imported. 


CEYLON. 
Tariff Changes. 

A statement of the rates of customs duty leviable in Ceylon has 
been received from the principal Collector of Customs at Colombo, 
from which it appears that the following changes have been intro- 
duced into the export tariff :— 

The duty on hides of spotted deer and sambur is raised from 8 


rupees to 10 rupees per .cwt., and the horns of the same from 9 
rupees to 11 rupees per cwt. 


Coast CoLony. 


Tariff Change. 


A despatch, dated the 15th June, has been received at the 
Board of Trade from the Colonial Secretary at Accra, trans- 
mitting a statement of the Customs duties in force at the present 
date, from which it appears that wést of the River Volta they will 
remain unaltered. A change has, however, been effected in the 
Quittah Customs tariff by Ordinance 5 of 1892. Spirits, which 
formerly were taxed at the rate of 6d. per gallon on gin and 4d. 
on all other spirits, are charged (from 28th June 1892) at a 
uniform rate of 54d. per gallon. 
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XIIIL—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Patents IN Russta. 


The following information respecting the granting of patents in 
Russia is extracted from a memorandam prepared by Mr. J. 
Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul at St. Petersburg, and forwarded 
to the Foreign Office on the 17th August :-— 

(1.) The Crown dues for a patent in Russia are : 


For one of 3 years’ duration 90 roubles (about 91). 
10 450 , ( ,, 451). 


(2.) The above sums are payable in full on application, and the 
money may be sent either direct to the Department of Trade and 
Manufactures or lodged with a provincial treasury, which will 
then issue a certificate to the effect that the sum due for a patent 
has been received by it on deposit and on account of the above 
department, by which, it should be observed, all patents are granted. 
Such certificate must accompany the petition praying for a grant 
of patent. To the petition must also be attached a detailed 
specification and drawings of the invention for which a patent is 
asked, and, moreover, each sheet of the petition and drawing must 
have attached to it a Russian revenue stamp of 80 copecks (about 
ls. 7d.), and a similar stamp must be provided for the reply of 
the department. 

Applications for patents from abroad are generally made 
through a patent agent at St. Petersburg. 

Application can, however, be made by letter direct to the 
department either in English or French, but the petition and the 
documents above alluded to must be accompanied by notarial 
translations certified by a Russian consul in Great Britain. 

It is preferable to employ a patent agent, as he will expedite 
the grant of the patent by frequent inquiry, &., at the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Manufactures. 


Corton MANUFACTURE IN RussIA. 


Mr. J. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul at St. Petersburg, in his 
report on the trade and navigation of that district for 1892, 
writes as follows with regard to the cotton industry in Russia :— 

With the view of encouraging the cultivation of cotton in the 
Khanates of Central Asia, as also for fiscal purposes, early in 
the year 189% the duty on raw cotton imported by sea into the 
country was raised from 1 r. 20 c. to 1 r. 40 ¢., gold, per poud 


i 
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(13s. 10d. per cwt.), and that on cotton brought to Russia by land 
from 1 r. 35 ¢, gold, to 1 r. 55 ¢. gold, per poud (15s. 3d. 
per ewt.). 

At the same time, to enable Russian manufacturers to compete 
with their rivals in the European and especially the Asiatic 
markets, which competition was, it is alleged, rendered almost 
impossible by reason of the heavy duties imposed on the raw 
material, the Government decided on estabiishing a premium 
on‘all Russian cotton goods exported abroad, corresponding 
approximately to the amount of the duty imposed on the raw 
material of which they were made. * 

The scale of the premium was as follows :— 

(a.) 1 r. 50, gold, per poud (14s. 9d. per cwt.) on yarn and 
tissues, bleached and unbleached. : 

(b.) lr. 70¢., gold, per poud (16s. 9d. per cwt.) on yarn and 
tissues, dyed and printed (excepting thuse dyed in Adrianople 
red). 

(c.) 2r., gold, per poud (19s, 8d. per ewt.) on yarn and tissues 
dyed in Adrianople red. 

It is yet too early to express an opinion as to whether this 
measure will have the desired effect of securing for Russian 
manufacturers of cotton goods a greater sale for their commodities 
in the European markets and in those of China, Turkey, Persia, 
Central Asia, &. 

The Russian, especially the Moscow, cotton manufacturer is not 
satisfied with a moderate profit, say, of 5 per cent. He generally 
expects to realise from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent., and even 
more, on his trading operations, without the prospect of which 
(and to which he has, moreover, thanks to the excessive protection, 
been long accustomed) he will not make any venture that does not 
remunerate him on the above inordinate scale. 

The preliminary statistics of the foreign trade of Russia, pub- 
lished by the Customs Department, afford, as yet, no information 
as to the extent to which Russian cotton manufacturers availed 
themselves in 1892 of the established premium on goods exported 
by them to Asiatic countries. The data available for the European 
export trade for that year show that the value of Russian printed 
goods exported to European countries was smaller in 1892 than in 
1891 by 4,900 Up to 1891 the market for Russian cotton 
manufacturers was mostly confined to European Russia and the 
Grand Duchy of Finland. In May 1891 the value of the whole 
Russian trade with Asiatic countries in cotton goods amounted 
only to 3,991,364 r. (399,136), while their exportation to all 
countries, European and Asiatic, during that year was estimated 
only at 649,764/. 

In defence of the want of success which the Russian cotton - 
manufacturer has hitherto met with in the sale of his goods 
when competing in foreign European and Asiatic markets, failure 
in this respect is attributed to greater cost of production. 

This Mr. Anofrieff endeavoured to prove in an interesting paper 
read by him a short time ago in Moscow before the Society for 
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Improving and Developing Russian Manufactures. Comparing 
the outlays of an English cotton mill with a Russian establishment 
of the same kind in the Moscow district, he came to the following 
conclusions, his calculations being based on the expenditure in 
England and Russia respectively per 1,000 spindles :— ° 

Cost of construction, Russian mill, 32,000 roubles; English 
mill, 11,990 r.; difference in favour of English mill, 20,010 r. ; 
cost of fuel, 501 r., 171 r., difference 330 r. ; cost of repairs, 148 r., 
62 r., difference 86 r.; cost of insurance, 125 r., 29 r., difference 
96 r.; amortisation, 833 r., 382 r., difference 451 r.; incidental 
expenses, 520 r., 14 r., differertee 506 r. ; salaries and wages, 1,415 r., 
1,317 r., difference 96 r.; maintenance of workmen, 123 r. 123 r., 
difference 0 r.; miscellaneous outlays, 622 r., 128 r., difference 
494 r.; total, 36,285 r., 14,216 r.; difference 22,069 r. 

In addition to the above cost of production, which bears so 
heavily on the Russian cotton manufacturer, he was obliged to pay, 
ab initio a high duty on cotton. With the establishment of the 
premiums above referred to, which place him on an equality with 
his British rival in the matter of duty, he will still be heavily 
weighted and be unable to compete either in European or Asiatic 
markets, if Mr. Anofrieft’s calculations be correct, in view of the 
excessive cost of the production of his wares in Russia, until he 
obtains cheaper fuel and reduces the other charges which place 
him at a disadvantage with his British and other competitors. 
Needless to say, that in the native market he has until very 
recently had it all his own way. Now, however, he is even there 
threatened if not with entire discomfiture, then at all events, with 
very serious rivalry by the Russo-Polish manufacturers of Lodz, 
whose productions are finding a more and more extended sale in 
Russia, and who have found a favourable sale for them even in 
the Khanates of Central Asia—{No. 1,275. Foreign Office Annual 


Series.] 


Tuer Russtan Trape. 


The following particulars of the flax trade in Russia in 1892 
are extracted from the annual report of Mr. J. Michell, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at St. Petersburg :— 

The whole quantity of flax exported from Russia in 1892 was 
194,322 tons, as against 182,774 tons in 1891, showing an increase 
of 6°3 per cent. The increased exportation of flax is said not to 
have been attributable to the abundant crop of 1892, seeing that 
increased shipments took place only during the first three months 
of the year, those during the latter months falling comparatively 
below the exports of the preceding year, but entirely to an increased 
‘demand abroad, accompanied by a rise of prices. Stocks from 
former years, and the whole of the crop of 1891, were exported 
at the beginning of the year and towards autumn. All the 
principal flax markets proved at the end of the year to have been 
exhausted. 
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According to statistics published by the Central Statistical 
Committee of St. Petersburg the crop of flax in 1892 of the whole 
of the Russian Empire, excepting the region of the Trans- 
Caucasus, yielded 17,231,123 pouds (277,921 tons); the yield in 
1891, 1890, and 1889 having been respectively 251,503 tons, 
292,762 tons, and 315,865 tons. Out of. the 12 provinces’ 
which form the flax-growing area of Russia, the yield was 
greater in 1892 than in 1889 only in five of these provinces, 
while in the remaining seven the decrease in the crop was more 
or less considerable. It should also be borne in mind that 
increased crops were only obtained in those provinces in which 
flax is grown for seed and where the fibre has no value in the 
market. 


The quantity of flax shipped in 1892 from St. Petersburg to 
ports in the United Kingdom was rather less than that exported 
in 1891. A large quantity, however, was despatched in the winter 
by rail to Revel and thence shipped to Great Britain. ‘The total 
quantity of flax exported from St. Petersburg during the past 
year to all countries reached 45,564 tons, and 1,169 tons of tow 
and codilla. The former is the largest quantity of flax despatched 
from St. Petersburg during the last 12 years, with the exception 
of 1888, when the export of the article in question from 
St. Petersburg attained 48,388 tons. — (No. 1,275, Foreign 
Office Annual Series.) 


SMUGGLING IN GERMANY. 


Her Majesty’s Consul at Mannheim, in a recent report’to the 
Foreign Offiee, states. that in spite of all attempts to repress it, 
smuggling on the extensive German frontiers remains tolerably 
active, and the tariff war with Russia is certain to yield it fresh 
life. From Russia salt, cattle, and pigs are smuggled into 
Germany ; from Belgium, salt ; from Austria, wine and cattle ; 
from France, brandy and manufactured tobacco; and from the 
other neighbouring countries, brandy, wine, coffee, tobacco, and 
sugar. The value of the goods seized in 1892 amounted to 
nearly 7,000,000 marks, but the whole contraband trade and 
loss to the revenue is estimated at much higher figures. The 
export trade from Germany into Russia and other countries must 
also not be left out of the account. In fact everywhere oa the 
continent smuggling is increasing. It is popular, and besides 
all smuggled articles enjoy a special estimation apart from their 
cheapness. 


ConsuMPTION OF HoRsEFLESH IN GERMANY. 


Her Majesty’s Consul at Mannheim reports that the consump- 
tion of horseflesh in Germany is everywhere on the increase, and 
especially in the cities. In 1892 in Berlin 8,182 horses were 


78065. L 
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slaughtered for the butchers’ shops, in Breslau, 3,431; in 
Hamburg, 1,727; Dresden, 1,428; Cologne, 1,415; Hanover, 

1,400; Magdeburg, 1,193; Leipzig, 1,053. In proportion to 
their smaller population the figures for some of the towns are rather 
considerable. bf course by far the greater part of the horseflesh 
is consumed by the poorer classes and in the “ People’s Kitchens ” 
that aim at supplying the masses with a savoury and substantial 
meal at the lowest price. 


WacGes In GERMANY. 


The following notes on the subject of wages in Germany are 
extracted’ from a report to the Foreign Office by Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Mannheim :— 

In pursuance of the Imperial law for establishing an indemnity 
fund against accidents to workmen, the German Government has 
instituted inquiries with a view to determining a basis for the 
calculation of such indemnity. 

According to the published reports the customary rate of 
remuneration for workmen in Germany ranges between 1s. and 
2s. (1 mark=1s.), only the cities and factory districts: showing 3s. 
In Berlin, for example, the average is 2s. 8d. In general in 
Northern Germany there are but few places where as much as 
1s. to 1s. 6d. is paid, while throughout an extensive region the 
average is below 1s. North Western Germany shows a better 
result, the daily wage being 1s. 6d. to 2s., while frequently 2s. 6d., 
and even 3s. is given. Central Germany, according to its various 
parts, shows considerable differences, the average is 1s. to 2s. 
rising in a few districts to 2s. 6d., but sinking in others to below 
ls. In Western and South-Western Germany the rate is 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. In the Rhenish Westphalian’ industrial region and some 
smaller manufacturing districts the average is 2s. 6d. 

In Bavaria, on the other hand, with exception of a few cities 
and districts, wages throughout are extremely low. The absolutely 
lowest average rate of wages in Germany obtains in Silesia, 
namely, 9d.a day. In general the rule prevails that the farther 
one recedes from the industrial centre into purely agricultural 
regions the lower one finds the rate of remuneration. 

The above figures are confirmed by another report, according 
to which in Eastern Germany in 67 Prussian districts the yearly 
earnings vary between 10/. and 15/. (200-300 marks), 44 ‘districts 
belonging to Silesia, 13 to the province East Prussia, and 10 to 
West Prussia. In Central Germany the lowest rate, viz., 15/. is 
found only in the duchy of Cobourg and in the districts Adenan 
on the Hunsrueck, Ekartsberga, and Nordhausen. In North 
Germany, apart from the suburbs of Berlin, the highest amount 
is found in the district of Neustadt in the province West Prussia 
namely, 27/. 10s. This average is almost reached in the grand- 
duchies Mecklenburg Schwerin and Mecklenburg Strelitz with 
271., and approximated by Westhavelland with 25/, as aleo by two 
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Danzig districts with 231. 5s., otherwise in the majority of districts 
the yearly wage income varies between 15]. and 18/. (300 to 
360 marks). The district between the Elbe and Oder shows 
better. conditions. In Schleswig Holstein agricultural labourers 
earn 31. 10s. yearly, in Husum, 311. 5s.; in North Dithmarsh, 
Kiel, and the greater part of the circles Rendsburg, South 
Dithmarsh, Steinburg, Stormarn, 27/. 10s, to 32/. 10s. The 
lowest figure is given by the district (Plén) Ploen in Schleswig 
Holstein, viz., 

In Southern Germany the majority of agricultural labourers 
earn 182. 10s. to 22/.10s. In the districts of Upper Franconia, 
Upper Palatinate and Lower Bavaria bordering on the Bavarian 
and Bohemian forests, as also in some districts in the Spessart, 
Rhoen Mountains, and Thuringen and nine circles of Aurich and 
Minden, the average sinks below 18/. 10s. . 

In the neighbourhood of large industrial or commercial districts 
the annual wages rise to 33/. (660 marks), as for example in the 
circles Altona Remscheid and Hattingen, while in those of 
Bochum, Gelsenkirchen, Hagen, and Schwelm it is fixed at 
312 10s. (630 marks), and in the neighbouring circles Dusseldorf 
and Arnsberg at 27/. to 302. In the yo gn of Saxony, the rate?” 
varies between 22/. 10s. and 27/., and only in the Upper Lausitz 
does it fall to 217 Elsass, Lothringen, parts of the district 
Trier, Wiesbaden, the province of Saxony left of the Elbe, the 
duchy of Brunswick, and the northern part of Oldenburg show 
comparatively greater results. 

The hours of labour vary considerably, but for workmen and 
labourers in the cities the average in Germany is 10 hours. 
Among those classes that have the longest hours of labour must 
be reckoned the shop employés, A recent report of the Imperial 
Germav Commission for Labour Statistics shows that 45°5 per 
cent. of the shop employés work longer than 14 hours daily and 
only 15 per cent. work 12 hours or less. In the grocery and 
haberdashery branches 84 per cent. work longer than 14 hours 
daily. 

Taken in connection with taxation levied largely on the’ neces- 
saries of life, together with the steady rise in prices, the depreciated 
value of money, and further the low standard of living of a large 
part of the population, and lastly the comparatively rapid rate 


of increase of the population, the position of the «masses in 
Germany cannot be termed satisfactory or free from serious 
apprehensions. 


v 


Lasour Bureau at STUTTGARDT. 


Mr. V. A. W. Drummond, Her Majesty’s Minister at Munich, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 10th August, 
forwards a translation of the announcement of the intention of 
the municipality of Stuttgardt to establish a labour bureau on a 
large scale for the purpose of placing working men and women of 
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all sorts and conditions in direct communication with employers 
without charge. This translation reads as follows :— 

For some time past the means of obtaining employment for 
working people in Stuttgardt have given rise to great dissatisfac- 
tion which has led to the maturing of a plan by the municipality 
of Stuttgardt for establishing a labour bureau at the ccst of the 
city. It is recognized that a danger exists in the so-called 
“looking round for work” in that it leads to mendicancy and 
vagabondage, and tends to become a nuisance to employers. 

In the private agency offices workmen are very often exposed 
to excessive commissions, which sometimes pass all bounds. A. 
further danger often exists for working women and female servants - 
in that they are led, not into employment, but into prostitution. 
It is now in contemplation to establish a labour bureau with a 
men’s and women’s department, under the control and guidance 
of a commission of 15 members. The judge of the commercial 
court will be the president. Situations will be provided gratis. The 
working expenses are estimated at about 5,000 marks a year. At 
present about 74,000 working places become vacant in Stuttgardt 

every year (44,000 men and 30,000 women). As soon as the 
““bureau is at work every applicant for work will be referred to it, 
and it will at once procure him a place gratis. If there are no 
vacancies a certain number of working people will be employed 
by the city. Only when the departments of the city have no 
work to give, will assistance be given by the authorities for poor 
relief. 


THE NAVIGATION OF THE WESER. 


A report dated the 17th August has been received at the 
Foreign Offive from the Hon. Chas. S. Dundas, Her Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Hamburg, to the effect that the following im- 
provements have been effected of late in the river Weeer, and in 
the accommodation of the port of Brake. 

(1.) The channel of the Weser has from Bremerhaven to Brake 
been considerably deepened so that vessels drawing 224 ft. can 
proceed up to Brake with ordinary tides, without danger of 

unding. 

(2.) In consequence of the Brake Docks not possessing 
sufficient depth and width for vessels of the size drawing the 
above depth of water, an iron quay about 700 fi. in length has 
been constructed on the banks of the river, at which vessels of 
22—23 ft. draught lie afloat at low water. This bridge is 
connected with the railway so that vessels can load or discharge 
their cargoes di:ect from and into the trucks. 

Large sheds also are in course of construction at this quay for 
storing the goods. 

(3.) New harbour regulations have been issued by the 
authorities according to which the dues have been considerably 
modified. 
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SreamMsHie COMMUNICATION BETWEEN Roven AND CANADA, 


Lieutenant H. E. O’Neill, R.N., Her Majesty’s Consul at Rouen, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 23rd August, notifies 
the establishment of direct’ steamship communication between 
Rouen and Canada. The company formed for the object is a 
Paris one and is entitled “ La Compagnie Franco-Canadienne de 
Navigation & vapeur.” It advertises itself to be the first French 
steamship line opening up direct communication between France 
and Canada. 


PorTUGUESE WHEAT HARVEST. 


Sir H. G. MacDonell, Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon, in 
a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 10th August, states 
that this year’s wheat crop in Portugal is estimated to be much 
smaller than that of 1892, and it will soon be necessary to import 
foreign wheat. Importation is forbidden for the moment by the 
law of 1889, which only authorises the introduction of foreign 
wheat when the supply of native grain has been officially declared — 
to be exhausted. The imminent necessity, however, of importa- 
tion has been so far recognised that he large flour-mills are 
purchasing American wheat for September and October delivery. 
‘This has produced a demand for bills on London and: conse- 
quently the exchange has risen considerably, the premium on gold 
now standing at 27 per cent. Remittances from Brazil have 
lately fullen off to a large extent, a circumstance which has also 
tended to depress the Lisbon money market. 


AvsTRIAN TRADE wiTH BrirtisH Inp1a. 


Mr. J. G. Haggard, Her Majesty’s Consul at Trieste, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the lst September states that 
the Union Bank at Trieste aided by the Austrian Lloyd’s Steam- 
ship Company (the new administration. of which, it is asserted, is 
ever striving to develop the trade of Austria) after due 
inquiries, has decided to attempt an export trade in salt to British 
India from Trieste, or more correctly, from Pirano near Trieste. 

The first cargo as a test cargo was despatched for Calcutta on 
the 10th August, and upon the result of this experiment will 
depend the continuation of the enterprise. 

The prixcipal condition is that the quality may agree with the 
East Indian demand, and if this ean be arranged, Austria will 

articipate with England, Germany, and Italy in the salt trade to 
British India, the magnitude of which to Calcutta alone is very 
great. 
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Tue Corinto Cana.. 


With reference to the inauguration and opening of the Corinth 
Canal a despatch has been reeeived at the Foreign Office from 
Mr, F. E. H. Elliot, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Athens, 
enclosing copies of the. provisional regulations adopted for its 
working. These regulations may be seen on application at the 
Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 

In a subsequent report dated the 3rd August, Mr. Elliot states 
that the canal will eventually be lighted at night by small electric 
lights on both sides, at intervals of 200 metres. 

Harbour lights will be erected at each end of the canal, but no 
description of their nature or position has been given. 


DEEPENING OF THE EvrRIPUS CHANNEL. 


_ Mr. F.E. H. Elliot, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Athens, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 15th August, states 
that the “ Acropolis” newspaper of that date has an intimation to 
the effect that the contractors for the deepening of the Euripus 
Channel have claimed, as they are entitled to do by their contract, 
to be allowed temporarily to close the channel in order to be able 
to proceed with the work uninterruptedly, the short intervals of 
slack water during which alone work is possible making speedy 
progress impracticable. The Ministers of the Interior and of 
Marine, the “ Acropolis ” states, proceeded to the spot and after 
hearing the views of the contractors and of the agents of the 
steam ship companies which make use of the Channel, decided 
that the passage should not be closed for the present, as it is the 
moment of the greatest activity among shipping, owing to the 
exportation of cereals from Thessaly, but that it should be closed 
about the middle of the present month (September). 

The work of deepening the Euripus Channel is expected to 
take about another two months and a half from the present date. 


OPENINGS FOR British TRADE aT BEYROUT. 


Lieut.-Col. H. Trotter, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Byrout, in forwarding his report on the trade of that place 
for 1891-92 to the Foreign Office states that English 
merchants could probably compete advantageously with foreigners 
in the Beyrout market in various minor branches of trade, 
such as haberdashery, glass, and earthenware, cutlery, clocks, 
watches, lamps, &c., if they sent commercial travellers with 
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patterns to a their goods, and if they had trustworthy 
agents on the spot acquainted with the peculiar business 
habits of the country. The Austrians and Germans are 
the most active in this respect; English commercial travellers 
are never seen here. It requires, however, immense patience 
and perseverance to deal with retail traders in this country; 
long credit is given, and the collection of debt entails an 
infinity of trouble such as no English trader is accustomed to; 
and, moreover, a good knowledge of native character and a 
readiness to conform, to a certain extent, to their habits and 
ways of doing business are essential to success. Rigidly strict 
office hours, with intervals for lunch, &c., are not observed. by 
native traders, and fixed prices are almost unknown; neither 
buyer nor seller has the slightest belief in the principle of “time 
is money,” on the contrary, they enjoy having long discussions 
over a bargain, and the smallest purchase often calls forth an 
ingenuity in argument worthy of an accomplished diplomatist. 
Great care should be exercised in securing the services of a 
competent and trustworthy local agent, as it will be found worse 
than useless to attempt to do business through the medium of 
natives whose capacity and honesty are unknown quantities. 
Generally speaking business here is not carried on on soand 
principles, chiefly owing to the excessive competition among the 
native traders. Goods are often actually sold below cost price, and 
the Manchester business is chiefly in the hands of men who live on 
the verge of bankruptcy, and who are reduced to that state by 
the slightest disturbance in the trade. Thus the cholera and 
consequent quarantines by land and sea in 1890-91 produced a 
series of bankruptcies, some of the liabities amounting to 50,000/. 
and 60,0007. These bankruptcies are nearly all managed in such 
a way as to be eventually profitable to the bankrupt, who pays | 
some 5 per cent. or 6 per cent. or less, and is then discharged. 
A trader who has recently been bankrupt is considered a good 
man to do business with for the next few years. An illustration 
of this peculiar commercial principle lately came before the 
Consulate. An application was made against a small local 
merchant, a British subject, to be declared bankrupt, and it 
appeared that only a year before he had made a composition with 
the same creditors, who, on surprise being expressed that they 
should continue their confidence to a man who was practically 
insolvent, declared that they considered his previous failure a 
distinct advantage, and that he was good to pay his way for at 
least the next few years. Most bankruptcies here are fraudulent, 
and they are effected with perfect impunity. Asa rule, it is not 
advisable to go before the local courts to enforce a debt; it will 
usually be found more economical in the long run to accept any 
private composition that can be made.—(No. 1,279, Foreign 
Office Annual Series.) 
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Horse-BREEDING IN 


Mr. A. D. Alban, British vice-consul at Alexandria, in a report 
on the subject of horse-breeding in Egypt states that an attempt 
has recently been made to improve the breed of horses, and for this 

se a Government commission was appointed last year. Pure 
bred Arab stallions have been purchased and stationed in various 
districts. Horse shows have been held in these districts and a 
large number of certificates have been delivered to the owners of 
such mares as were considered by the commissioners to be suffi- 
ciently sound and promising, entitling them to the use of the 
Government stallion stationed in their district. Almost all horses 
in Egypt are of Syrian origin, and Egypt is dependent for her 
supplies on Syria. The exportation of horses from Syria is fre- 
quently prohibited for varying periods by the Turkish authorities, 
which results in an inconvenient scarcity and dearness. It is to 
be hoped that continued efforts will be made to encourage horse- 
breeding in this country.—{No. 1276, Foreign Office Annual 
Series.) 


Tunistan Mininc REGULATIONS. 


_Mr. R. Drummond-Hay, Her Majesty’s Corisul-Genera] at 
Tunis, in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 3lst July, 
encloses an extract from the Journal Officiel Tunisien for the 
27th July ccntaining copy of a decree relative to the prospecting 
for mines and to expenses in connection with the analysis of 
_minerals discovered. 


OpEeNING FOR BritisH TRADE IN OHINA. 


In the opinion of Mr. W. Beauclerk, Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of Legation at Pekin, the rapid development of the trade in 
matches in China indicates a good opening for the British manu- 
facturer. At present the majority of the enormous population 
of China use flint and steel, but the use of matches is increasing 
daily in favour, and all that is required for a successful com- 
petition in this branch of commerce is the production of a fairly 
good article at a very cheap rate. The Japanese matches now 
holding almost exciusive possession of the market are a poor 
imitation of the Swedish safety match; but the boxes are 
flimsy, and the matches, which light only on the box, fail in five 
cases out of six to ignite even there, and the composition which 
is intended to kindle them very quickly wears out under the 
unsuccessful attempts at. procuring combustion. Their cost is 
infinitesimal, but if a fairly good article could be imported at a 
reasonable cheap price it ought to be able to drive this worthless 
commodity out of the market. 
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The difficulties to be encountered are the cost of distant 
transport for explosive material, and the fact that the Chinese 
are so accustomed to the very cheap Japanese matches that it 
might be difficult to convince them that a dearer and better 
article would come cheaper in the end. The Japanese matches 
cost one-third of the price of the goods which they imitate.. 

At Tientsin there is an Anglo-Chinese match factory, which 
does a good local business, but whereas the Japanese will hardly 
light at all, the Tientsin matches are highly explosive, and almost 
dangerous; the boxes are also rickety and slight, soon coming to 
pieces if carried about. — (No. 1280, Foreign Office Annual 
Serves.) 


CoMPETITION WITH CHINESE TEAS. 


In a report on the foreign trade of China during the year 
1892, Mr. W. Beauclerk, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation 
at Pekin, says that the tea season in China was, on the whole, 
satisfactory, though the amount exported has remained stationary, 
and the successful competition of Indian and Ceylon teas is 
severely felt. This competition can never be resisted unless 


something be done to lower the heavy charges imposed by the : 


Chinese Government on teas before they leave the country. 
From all the tea-growing districts the same complaint is heard, 
that as. long as tea has to pay likin, export,and other taxes, 
-which amount to as much as 5 dols. per picul (about 2d. per lb.), 
it cannot possibly compete with the untaxed article of India and 
Ceylon. By this short-sighted policy the Chinese authorities are 
gradually but surely killing a once prosperous industry, which gave 
remunerative employment to thousands of their people. A removal, 
or even a considerable reduction of these imposts would go far to 
revive the trade, even now in an almost moribund state, for the 
cost of production must always be lower than in Ceylon and India. 
—(No. 1,280, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


CuinesE MANUFACTURE OF CoTrTon CLOTH. 


Mr. W. Beauclerk, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at 
Pekin, in his report on the foreign trade of China during the 
year 1892, refers to the immense increase cf the importation of 
Indian yarns into China. 

These are rapidly driving the Manchester article entirely out of 
the market. The depreciation in the value of silver nwust be held to 
be in great measure answerable for this result. The importation 
of cotton goods has largely decreased because the demand for 
foreign manufactures is being gradually replaced by importing the 
raw material, that is, the yarn, This is one of the prominent 
commercial features of the year under review all over the East, 


| 
| 
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including Japan. English cotton piece-goods have to contend 
also with most serious competition in the shape of manufactories 
in the interior, and notably with the “Shanghai Cotton Cloth 
Company,” the success of which will, in all probability, find various 
imitators. 

The Shanghai mills are turning out an ever-increasing quantity 
of goods, which are readily purchased, and appear daily to advance 
in popularity. I lave myself visited the factory, and was much 
impressed by the skill of the Chinese operatives in handling the 
machinery and working the entire business without any immediate 
supervision of European foremen. 

It has been questioned whether foreigners have the right under 
treaty to establish manufactories even within the limits of the 
foreign concessions; and certainly they have no right to do so 
away from the treaty ports. But it is a marked characteristic 
of the Chinese nature to object in the first instance to every 

posal on the part of Europeans and to refuse all requests made 

y them. On the other hand they accept with tacit and complete 

resignation anything in the shape of a “ fait accompli,” considering 

that when a thing is actually done there is no more to be said, 
and that it is useless to make any further opposition. 

At Shanghai the cotton mills have been built, not in the foreign 
concession, but outside its limits, and one actually across the river. 
Two of them are founded exclusively on Chinese capital, and are 
exclusively in Chinese hands; the third—a cotton ginning factory 
—is partly Chinese, partly Japanese, and partly European. By 
the aid of the native capital and influence enlisted in the concern 
it has been able, so far, practically to ignore the official protests 
against what may have been irregular in its proceedings with 
regard to site, &c.; whilst enjoying the advantage of occupying 
ground for which the rent, if any, is very small, and evading the 
payment of municipal and other taxes which would be levied if 
the premises were within the boundaries of the concession. 
Where Chinese officials are concerned in the proprietorship and 
management of industrial concerns, the profits are seldom 
considerable excepting to themselves, but it is evident that English 
manufactures cannot easily compete against native goods produced 
under such favourable circumstances as those above described, 

icularly with labour so cheap as it is in the country.— 
(No. 1180, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE IN JAPAN. 


In his report of February, 1892, extracts from which were 
published in the Board of Trade Journal for June 1892 (see 
s 641-59), Mr. Gubbins, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation 

at Tokio, enumerated the various industrial enterprises which have 
sprung up in Japan, and gave details as to their operations and 
progress. Mr. M. de Bunsen, Her Majesty’s Minister at Tokio, 
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in transmitting to the Foreign Office a summary of the forei 
trade of Japan for the year 1892, encloses a table giving the 
official figures relating to the export or import during the last six 
years, of the articles enumerated in that report. 

Making allowance for the fact that the stocks carried over from 
last year are considerably less than those carried over from 1891, 
it would seem that foreign imports have been considerably affected 
by the progress of Japanese industries, 

Since 1887 the ‘gold value of the import trade of Japan has 
increased 19 per cent., and the value of the export trade 60 per 
cent. 

In the case of cotton, the most important industry of Japan, 
it appears that the import of the raw material in 1892 was 
1] times what it was in 1887. The import of manufactured 
cotton goods has decreased 17 per cent. since 1887, and 44 per 
cent. since 1888, the year when it attained its greatest value. 

The manufacture of cotton fabrics in Japan seems also to have 
affected the importation of woollen goods, which stands now ata 
slightly lower figure (1892, 1,043,000/.; 1887, 1,107,000/.) than 
it did six years ago. 

On the export side it appears that Japan’s export of cotton and 
silk fabrics has increased during the same period from 280,000/. 
to 1,300,0002 This increase has been chiefly in silk goods, but 
cotton piece-goods alone have increased in sterling value in the last 
three years from 44,000/. to 112,000/. 

The import of machinery increased from 189,000/. in 1887 to 
611,000. in 1888, from which time it rapidly declined. The 
decrease between the import of 1887 and 1892 is 40,0001. a loss 
of 20 per cent. 

The value of steam vessels imported rose from 69,000/. in 1887 
to 170,000/. in 1889, from which year it declined to its present 
figure of 64,0007. a loss of 7 per cent. 

Both the import and export of paper have increased, the former 
46 per cent. and the latter 77 per cent. 

Although the manufacture of soap has been largely prosecuted 
of late years, the wants of the Japanese people seem to increase 
at a greater rate than the manufacturers can satisfy; for the 
export of this article has decreased 42 per cent., while the 
importation has increased 130 per cent. 

The quantity of rope imported has decreased 50 per cent. since 
1887. 

The import of glass has increased 17 per cent. The export 
(which is confined to the coarser qualities) has increased 600 per 
cent. in value, allowing for difference in exchange. 

The import of Portland cement in 1890 more than doubled that 
of 1887, but it rapidly declined until, in 1892, the import was 50 
per cent. less in quantity than in 1887. 

The import of matches has remained the same, at a very small 
amount; the export has increased in quantity 170 per cent. 

The import of bricks has declined from 1,000/. in value to 
600/. 


| 
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The export of beer has risen from nothing to a value of 2,000/. 
in 1892; the import has declined from 5,500Z to 1,5001, a decline 
of 70 per cent. 

The export of European umbrellas has become a considerable 
trade, and in 1892 the export consisted uf over a million at a 
value of 50,000/. Only 67,000 were exported in 1887, and in 
that year there was an import of 24,000, which has now ceased 
altogether. - 

The import of gunny bags and lubricatmmg oil has declined since 
the establishment of manufactures, and the export of sulphuric acid 
and boots and shoes has largely increased. 

These changes have taken place without tariff assistance ; the 
total value of customs duties amounted, in 1892, to a little over 
3 per cent. on the value of the year’s trade. 

It is to be observed that the consumption has considerably 
increased since 1887. Taking the difference in bulk between raw 
cotton and yarn to be 16 per cent., the raw cotton imported in 
1887 and 1892 respectively represents 5,100 tons and 57,700 tons 
of yarn. The import of yarn in the years in question was (in 
bulk) 19,770 tons in 1887 and 14,538 tons in 1892. Thus, in 
1892 the amount of yarn produced and imported was upwards of 
72,000 tons, compared with 25,000 tons in 1887. Comparing the 
import of the principal textile fabrics we find a large increase in 
quantity since 1887. 40,000,000 yards of shirtings were imported 
last year, and 35,000,000 yards in 1887; 18,000,000 yards 
of mousseline de laine were imported in 1892; and in 1887 
9,000,000 yards. If the amount of yards of cotton goods imported 
in the two years be compared, it appears that nearly 67,000,000 
yards were imported in 1892 agaiast 62,000,000 yards in 1887. 
—(No.1277 Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


Port IMPROVEMENTS AT CHARLESTON. 


Mr. A. Harkness, Acting British Consul at Charleston, in a 
report to the Foreign Office dated the 5th August states that 
important progress has been made during the past six months, in 
the work on the Charleston jetties, for deepening the channei 
over the bar. An official map of the swash, or jetty channel, 
dated July 7th 1893, lately issued, goes to show that since last 
January an increased depth has been obtained of 2°5 feet and 2°2 feet 
respectively in the outer entrauce and the inner ter:mious of the 
channel. This gives a depth at high water of 20-7 feet at the 
shallowest part of the new entrance to Charlesten harbour which 
would probably be increased at least one. foot more duving the 
prevalence of the stiff easterly winds that often prevail on the 
bar, giving the maximum depth of 21°7 feet, under the most 
favourable conditions of wind and tide. } 

_ The above-named improvement is believed to be a good indica- 
tion that the day is not far off when the largest ships will be able 
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to come to the docks at Charleston for cargoes, as dredges under 
contract with the United States Government are working at the 
mouth of the bar channel and are excavating 2,000 cubic yards of 
sand daily. 


THE SitverR QuEsTION IN MExIco. 


In a despatch to the Foreign Office dated the 7th July, detail- 
ing the steps taken to meet the crisis caused by silver depreciation 
in Mexico, Sir S. St. John states :— - 

“ The sudden fall in the price of silver has had a most injurious 
effect upon the commercial and financial position of the country ; 
merchants are cancelling orders previously sent to Europe, and in 
consequence the Custom House receipts are diminishing and must 
diminish considérably as long as the violent fluctuations in 
exchange continue. 

“Fortunately Mexico has at present a capable Minister of 
Finance, who, backed by a United Government is taking every 
possible step to meet the crisis. In the first place, new taxation 
has been imposed. 


A tax on mineral property estimated to 
produce - - - - 250,000 
Increased duties on tobacco - - 400,000 
» alcohol - -  §00,000 
Augmentation in federal contributions 800,000 


” stamps - - 600,000 
Insurance companies - = = 150,000 
Succession duties - - - 200,000 


Export duties on coffee and henequen- 750,000 
Total - 3,650,000 


“ What is equally important are the drastic measures of economy 
which have been approved by the Cabinet during the last six 
months of the official year ended June 30, 1893, economies to the 
amount of $3,200,000 per annum were introduced ; but since the 
great fall in the price of silver every head of department has been 
called upon to reduce expenditure as much as possible; and the 
result has been that the different ministries have lowered their 
respective budgets by $1,600,000. Redifction in pension list, 
$400,000. Suspension of amortisation of the public debt, 
$500,000. Reduction of from 5 to 10 per cent. in the pay of 
Government employés of all classes, 1,500,000. Total, $4,000,000. 

“T understand that another meeting of the cabinet was held 
yesterday (6th July) to examine the budget of the present year 
in the expectation that still greater economies may be effected. 
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$ 
Increased taxation - - - 3,650,000 
Reduction in annual expenditure 
budget of 1892 - - - 3,200,000 


Further reduction in budget of 1893 4,000,000 


Total = - 10,850,000 
~ “Tf these reductions are resolutely carried out, and the new 
taxes produce the amount estimated, the worst of the situation 
will have been met and bankers will feel greater confidence in 
aiding the Government to tide over the difficulties of the next 
few months. 

“The trading classes must also be greatly influenced by the 
prospects of an abundant harvest, of which the country has not 
enjoyed the benefits for three years. 

“T am assured that if the new taxation and the late economies 
are not sufficient to meet the liabilities of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, the President has decided to call on the people for fresh 
sacrifices in order to preserve the credit of the nation.” 


OpENING OF New Pier at Port 


Mr. C. C. Mallet, Her Majesty’s Consul at Panama, in a report 
to the Foreign Office, dated the 3rd August, states that a pier 
4,000 feet in length has been opened for traffic at Puerto 
Colombia (Bay of Savanilla) in connection with the railway which 
connects that port with the town of Barranquilla, 18 miles distant. 

The material of the pier is of iron, and its construction of the 
most approved character. There is a depth of 26 feet of water, 
at the end where three vessels can load and discharge at the same 
lime. 

Mails, passengers, and cargo can now be landed without trans- 
shipment into lighters as was formerly the case, and the new 
work is a great improvement which promises lasting usefulness 
to the interior Commerce of the Republic of Colombia. 
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XIV.—GENERAL TRADE NOTES. 


THE Wor.xp’s PropuctTion or Zinc. 


“The production of zinc in the whole world has, for more than 
the last 10 years, shown steadily increasing progress. According 
to the French Journal des Mines of the i7th y meas last, it was 
estimated in 1881 at 260,088 tons; in 1885 at 293,302 tons; in 
1890 at 343,096 tons; in 1891 at 356,501 tons; lastly it reached 
in 1892 365,257 tons. This shows an increase compared with the 
preceding yeer of 8,759 tons, or nearly 2°5 per cent., and 105,168 
tons, or 40°4 per cent., since 1881. 

In the production of 1892 Europe figures for 287,607 tons, or 
78°7 per cent., and the United States of America for 11,000 tons. 

The production of the United States was in 1881 30,000 tons ; 
that of Europe 230,088 tons. : 

Among the producing countries of Europe Germany occupies 
the first rank with au annual average production of from 125,000 
to 130,000 tons; then follows Belgium with nearly 100,000 tons. 

The production of the different European countries during the 
last two years was distributed as follows :— 

Rhenish Prussia and Belgium, 143,505 tons in 1892 as com- 
pared with 139,695 in 1891, an increase of 3,810 tons; Silesia, 
87,760 tons in 1892 and 87,080 tons in 1891, an increase of 680 
_ tons; Great Britain, 28,590 tons and 29,410 tons, a decrease of 
820 tons; France and Spain, 18,462 and 18,360 tons, an increase 
of 102 tons; Poland, 4,270 and 3,760 tons, an increase of 510 
tons; Austria, 5,020 and 6,440 tons, a decrease of 1,420 tons. 

The production of zine in pigs in Germany in 1891, including 
zine used for the making of sheet and different articies, was 
139,353 tons, 

The largest consumer is England. The average price per ton 
was 24/, 17s, 6d. in 1892 and 23/. 4s. 6d. in 1891 and 1890. 

Compared with this low price on the English market it is 
interesting to note that the value of a ton of zinc increased in 
Germany in a like proportion. Whilst in 1890 it was 18/2. 2s. 6d., 
it reached in 1891 22/. 8s. and in 1892 227. 9s. 

The total value of the production in Germany in 1890 was 
2,465,000, in 1891 3,120,000/., and in 1892 3,130,000/. 


PROFITABLE Prison LABour 1n Russia. 


‘The Gazette de St. Pétersbourg states that within recent years 
the prison authorities in Russia have been specially engaged in 
providing employment at different trades for the prisoners. In 
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this respect, says the Gazette, great progress has been made, and 
there exist in certain prisons very numereus and very varied 
workshops. The object which is being steadily kept in view 
is first of all to diminish the cost of keeping the prisoners and then 
to keep them froin the demoralising influence of enforced idleness. 

Owing to the measures recently introduced, it is permissible in 
Russian prisons to take up any trade. This allows the hard- 
working prisoner to earn a smali sum, which is payable to him on 
his release, and this sum, insignificant as it is, is sometimes of 
— assistance in facilitating the first steps in the direction of 

onest labour. Unfortunately, as appears from a recent publica- 
tion issued by the prison authorities of Moscow, the penitentiary 
establishments situated in the greater number of provincial towns 
are badly adapted for the installation of workshops. This state of 
things exists only in large centres, where the working is being 
rapidly developed. Thus in the Moscow prison, the general 
receipts last year for the work of the prisoners was 22,000 
roubles. The trade which prospers best in prisons is that of shoe- 
making. The shoes which are made serve not only for the needs 
of the establishment, but are also in response to private orders. 

The principle which permits prisoners to take orders has given 
rise to numerous complaints on the part of free artisans, who: 
complain, not unreasonably, of this competition, which it is very 
difficult for them to meet. In fact, the prisoner not having to pay 
any tax, and with no house or family to provide for, all wages 
represent for him net profit. 

This consideration, in the opinion of the Gazette, should not be 
lost sight of, especially in the future, when prison labour will 
receive still further development. It should be directed princi- 
pally in the direction of assisting the needs of prison institutions 
or being limited to certain industries the least developed in the 
district interested. This would probably present more advantages 
to the prisoners themselves. 


Tre Rousstan Woot Inpustry. 


The French Consul General at Warsaw has recently forwarded 
to his Government an interesting report about the wool industry 
in Russia, from which the following is extracted. 

After several years of stagnation and of crisis, the wool industry 
in Russia is commencing to show a decided improvement. Until 
1891 the paucity of demand exercised an unfavourable influence 
on prices the rapid fall of which threatened to seriously affect the 
majority of the producers, and it was only dating from last year 
that an improvement manifested itself. Favoured by the variations 
of fashion, consumption received such an impetus that the largest 
manufacturers were unable to satisfy the various demands. 

At Tomaszow which is the principal centre of the cloth industry 
in Poland, the factories were working day and night to execute the 
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orders sent them from all parts of the Empire. In other industrial 
centres, such for example as Tgierz and Ozerkow, the old factories 
set about improving their plant and adding to their buildings, in 
many cases new factories were erected, and the results of last season 
as well as the prospects of the present one, have given a decided 
impetus to the industrial movement. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN Russta. 


The Russian Messager Officiel extracts from documents 
published by the Department of Commerce and manufactures some 
interesting data respecting Russian factories and workshops in 
1887 and 1890. ‘I'he comparative situation of Russian industry 
in the course of these two years is shown by the following table :— 


— 1887. 1890. Increase. 
; Per Cent. 
Number of factories and workshops 21,247 22,510 5° 
Small factories - - - 54,468 64,000 10°2 
Total production in roubles - | 1,120,252,000 | 1,263,964,000 12°8 
Total number cf workmen - 783,756 852,726 12° 
Men - - 7 - 572,368 611,886 6°9 
Women - - - - 184,044 213,462 16°0 
- 19,083 18,676 1°9 
Girls - - 8,311 8,702 4°7 
Workmen employed in the small 
factories - - - 91,681 106,619 16°3 


It appears that in the space of four years the development of 
industry has manifested itself both in the increase in the number 
of factories and in their productive activity. The small industries 
show a greater initiative and their development is double that of 
the large factories. This is naturally explained by the small 
capital required for starting and plant required by the first, whilst 
the larger establishments require the sinking of large funds, 
which it is sometimes difficult to procure. 

The number of workmen has increased in proportion to the 
increase in the number of factories, and the increase in labour is 
especially noticeable as regards women and girls. 

The data respecting persons who are at the head of industrial 
establishments are not devoid of interest. In 1887 Russian 
manufacturers numbered 20,060 (92 per cent.), and foreigners 
pumbered 1,756 (8 per cent.). The first included among them 
5 per cent. of individuals who had received technical instruction ; 
among the second, this number reached 28 per cent. Three 
years later, the total number of Russian manufacturers was 
22,042 (92 per cent.), whilst that of foreigners was no mure than 
1,724 or 7°3 per cent. As aset-off, the level of technical instruction 
mounted as regards foreigners to 30} per.cent., and was main- 
tained among the Russians at 5:4 per cent. 

78065. 
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To summarise it is to be noted that among the heads of 
factories, there are few who have received superior instruction, and 
the majority are ill fitted for their positions, which must have a 
disastrous influence on the prosperity and development of native 
industry. 


BankKING OPERATIONS IN Russia. 


The Gazette de St. Pétersbourg in commenting upon the 
operations of the Russian State Bank for the years from 1860 to 
1892, gives statistical data which have a special interest in view of 
the approaching reorganisation of that institution. At the time of 
the establishment of the bank in 1860, its operations were on a 
very modest scale, and they have increased tenfold in the course of 
the 30 years following. In 1860 the balance sheet of the bank 
showed transactions amounting to 85,000,000 roubles, while they 
reached in 1892 the sum of 819,000,000. But its principal 
operations in discount did not increase in like proportion. The 
bills of exchange discounted showed 32 millions in 1861, and 
101 millions in 1892, these operations having only tretled in that 
space of time. The assistance lent by the State Bank to private 
trade and industry would appear very unimportant if compared 
with the activity of the banks of other countries. ‘Thus the Bank 
of France discounts annually bills of exchange to the value of 
more than a thousand million roubles, whilst in Russia this 
branch of operations shows a marked decrease in recent years, 
having dropped from 135 millions in 1889 to 75 millions in 1892. 
On the other hand a large part of the resources of the bank 
intended for granting loans remains at St. Petersburg, where also 
accumulate deposits coming from provincial sections, these having 
to their credit at the Central Bank nearly 95,000,C00 roubles. 


Russian GRAIN Exports. 


The following is extracted from the Journal de St. Pétérsbourg 
of the 11th (23rd) August last :— 

The Russian Department of Commerce and Manutactures has 
recently published a memorandum on the question of Russian 
exports of cereals to Germany. 

After having recalled to mind that the protectionist measures 
taken successively in Germany within the last 10 years—that is 
to say, the gradual increase of the import duties on wheat and 
rye to 1 mark per 100 kilos. in 1879, or 5 metallic copecks per 
poud, and to 5 marks per 100 kilos., or 25 metallic copecks per 
poud, by the law of the 21st December 1887—measvres which have 
resulted in securing to native agriculture a privileged situation in 
relation to foreign producers, the memorandum states that since the 
lst February 1892 Germany has concluded with all the European 
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States, excepting Russia and Portugal, as weil as with the 
United States, the Argentine Republic, and Mexico, commercial 
treaties granting to those countries reductions of 14 marks (or 
7°6 metallic copecks per poud) of the above-mentioned’ duties on 
wheat and rye. Thus, up to the commencement of 1892, 
German native agriculture alone profited from the differential 
tariff, whilst since the latter year foreign competitors have taken 
a certain part of the profits to the detriment of the exporter of 
Russian cereals. 

In support of these allegations the memorandum gives a series 
of statistical data showing that the above-mentioned difference of 
7°6 metallic copecks per poud between the German general tariff 
and the conventional tariffs concluded with the different countries 
enumerated above falls almost exclusively on Russian farmers, 
who have thereby experienced large losses. Under such conditions 
Russian agriculture has no longer any interest in continuing to 
supply its cereals to Germany, whilst the recent increase of 50 
per cent. in the German Customs tariff with respect to imports 
from Russia will only be of importance to Russian rural economy 
in so far as it will favour the extension of the cultivation of 
wheat in countries competing with Russia on the European grain 
markets, an extension which will necessarily bring about a further 
fall in prices. This, however, can only take place in some years 
to come. Inthe meantime, it will suit Russia to keep her exports 
of cereals within narrow limits, and to increase her own reserves 
of grain instead of selling her grain at a loss abroad. 


Tue Port or Lipav. 


With reference to previous notifications in the Board of Trade 
Journal respecting the port of Libau it appears that on the 11th 
August the works for the construction of a military and 
commercial port at this place were inaugurated. 

Although this town traces back to the 16th century, says the 
Russian Nouvelles, its real importance only dates from a recent 
period, and the character of its houses proves its modern origin. 
The industrial development of this town is very considerable, 
taking into consideration that the port of Libau has attracted the 
attentions of competent authorities only since the year 1856, 
when the question lay between this port aud that of Windau 
as to the organisation of an important naval station, both from a 
Strategic as well as a commercial point of view. The preference 
was given to Libau by reason of the climatic peculiarities of the 
town, the port being free from ice long before any other of the 
Baltic littoral. 

The plan of improvements which has been prepared had in view 
the construction of jetties, the deepening of the channel connecting 
the Libau lake with the sea to a depth of 18 {t., a stone mole, 
docks, &c. The estimate was about two million roubles. This 
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scheme, with some modifications, was carried out in 1867, and 
completed by further improvements in 1885. 

What has chiefly contributed to the importance of Libau is 
the rapid development of the railway. In 1885, 1,300 vessels 
entered the port. Four years later the number of arrivals was 
3,791. Moreover, its recognised importance as a military port 
has necessitated further improvements ; a lighthouse 100 ft. high 
has been erected, and its lights are visible at a distance of 22 
verstes (143 miles); to the east of the port a bridge has been 
built over the river, the two banks of which are also joined by 
a railway bridge. 

The most important way of communication with Libau is the 
Libau-Romny Railway, which connects it, vd Vilna and Minsk, 
with Krementchoug, as well as with Konigsberz, Warsaw, 
Moscow, and St. Petersburg. 


GERMAN COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 


The Monde Economique for the 12th August states that the 
conclusion by Germany of several commercial treaties just at 
the time that France is denouncing all of hers has lent additional 
interest to ascertaining the state of opinion in Germany on the 
effect of these treaties. 

The opinion of the Frankfort Chamber of Commerce is that 
one cannot hold the commercial treaties concluded in 1891 
responsible for the backward movement of the export trade of 
Germany, and although the lapse of time since putting them into 
force is too short to allow of a definite answer, the Chamber thinks 
that German trade will probably finally derive advantage from the 
conclusion of these international arrangements, which secure 
Customs stability for a dozen years. 


VALUE OF VINEYARDS ON THE RBINE. 


The United States Commercial Agent at Mayence states that 
the importance of the vineyards on the Rhine is shown by the 
latest official publication respecting the Government vineyards 
in what was formerly the Duchy of Nassau, now a part of the 
Prussian district of Wiesbaden. 

The total net profit from all the Crown vineyards during the 
last 24 years amounted to 94,225/., that is 3,926/ per year, in 
round numbers. These vineyards have an aggregate area of 
almost 192 acres, which would make the average net profit 
annually, per acre, about 20/. 

Taking the estimated value of the vineyards to be approximately 
628/. an acre, 34 per cent. a year would be the average rate of 
income derived from them. But these vineyards are, as one 
would naturally infer, among the very best in the country; and 
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their products command commensurately high prices. The 
expenses connected with the management of them are, it is true, 
great, and the capital they represent is considerable—some 
120,0002.—but their wines are of the finest and in great demand. 
These wines bring tke highest prices in the market, being sold 
for the most part directly to the consumer, thus giving the coffers 
of the Crown the benefit that would otherwise accrue to the 
wine dealer. 

The ordinary wine-grower is not as favourably situated as the 
Government, and cannot, as a rule, make as much out of his 
property. His wine is much inferior aud his ability to set his 
own prices feeble in comparison, It cannot, therefore, be supposed 
that he makes as much as 3} per cent. a year on the average out 
of his vineyards. The vineyards are not paying, as only from 
2 to 3 per cent. a year can be made out of them on the average. 
Many are worked at a loss, as the yield has been inferior either 
in quality or quantity for some years. The difficulty arises in 
that they have been bought at such high valuations that there is 
no money in them for their owners. The wine-dealer is the man 
who makes the profit. 


oF Essence or RoskEs Saxony. 


The Belgian Consul at Leipzig, in a recent report to his 
Government, mentions an interesting fact in connection with 
the manufacture of oil of ether in Saxony, which is that the 
rose plantations established two years ago as an experiment in the 
suburbs of Leipzig, have given such brilliant results that they 
have been largely extended. 

The rose trees withstood the long and severe winter of 1892-93, 
and their development has left nothing to be desired. It isa 
mistake to suppose that these flowers in order to thrive 
and acquire a delicate perfume require eastern warmth. It has 
been proved to the contrary at Leipzig that a fresh and even a 
slightly moist temperature is the first condition of a good yield, 
and that great heat is the enemy of roses. 

The house which. first tried these plantations has built a special 
factory in the midst of the rose fields, which was to commence 
working this summer. It will consume each day 50,000 kilo- 
grammes of leaves, and will produce as a minimum about 
40 kilogrammes of oil, rose-water, and pomade of roses, of an 
estimated value of from 2,0001. to 2,50072. 

This factory is to have three boilers to commence with and the 
roses will, immediately after gathering, be transferred into the 
macerating receptacles, where, e means of this process, they yield 
their perfume with all their freshness and delicacy, Only that 

uantity of flowers which is immediately wanted will be gathered. 

he rose will therefore be only a few minutes in passing from the 
tree into the machines. 
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Nowhere else has this important fact been noted, it often 
happens in Turkey, for example, and also in France, that roses 
gathered in the morning are only distilied in the evening. 

As regards the oil of roses produced in Saxony during the past 
year, it is asserted that not only is it in no way inferior to that of 
Turkey, but further, that it is superior to its rival as regards 
em and strength, and in the length of time that the perfume 

ts. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PETROLEUM AS A DISINCRUSTANT 
IN GERMANY. 


The Journal des Mines for the 17th August states that the 
officials of the Prussian State Railways have for several years 
been making use of petroleum in order to remove the incrusta- 
tions in the boilers of locomotives and fixed machinery. These 
trials have been so satisfactory that petroleum is now used in 
every case where the incrustations are not too hard and imperme- 
able. Peiroleum is used after washing the boiler and after the 
compartments of the latter are completely dried ; the petroleum is 
applied with the aid of brushes or injected by means of a pump. 
On some occasions an attempt has been made to make use of 
petroleum before the water in the boiler has been removed. In 
this case the petroleum spreads uniformly over the whole surface 
of the water, and when the water is allowed to run out slowly 
the petroleum fixes itself regularly in the porous incrustations, 
which absorb it. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN BELGIUM. 


The following particulars of the mineral production of Belgium 
in the first half of the present year are extracted from a statement 
published in the Moniteur Belge for the 4th August :— 

The total production of coal was 9,428,842 tons, a decrease 
of 307,343 tons for the corresponding half-year of 1892. The 
total production of the blast furnaces was 370,364 tons as 
compared with 386,513 tons last year. The ironworks turned 
out 248,207 tons as against 264,785 last year, and the steel- 
works 99,544 as compared with 107,608 tons. 

The Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels for the 27th August 
publishes particulars fiom which it appears that the total pro- 
duction of coal in 1892 amounted to 19,583,173 tons, as 
compared with 19,675,744 tons in 1891, 20,565,960 in 1890, 
and 19,869,980 tons in 1889. The number of mines working in 
1892 was 129, as against 132 in 1891, 131 in 1890, and 130 in 
1889. ‘The imports of coal in 1892 reached 1,677,840 tons, and 
the exports 5,880,740 tons. The corresponding figures for 1891 
were 1,816,422 tons and 6,418,982 tons, for 1890 1,810,311 tons 
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and 6,314,054 tons, and for 1889 1,031,338 tons and 6,269,610 
tons, The cost price in 1892 was 10 francs per ton, and the 
sale price 11 francs. In 1889 the prices were 
8°35 franes and 9°45 franes per ton. 


Frencu Coat Propuctrion. 


The Journal des Mines for the 10th August publishes 
statements of the coal production of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais 
basins during the first half of the years 1893 and 1892, with 
details for each of the coalfields of these two basius. 

It appears that the total production was 7,207,768 tons for 
the first half of the present year, against 7,153,094 tons in 1892, 
or an increase of 54,764 tons, which would give approximately 
100,000 tons for the whole year. 

This progress is not considerable, but the fact that extraction 
continues to increase during the least favourable years for the 
coal industry is, in the opinion of the journal above quoted, a 
proof that the tendency in this direction is very marked. 


French Mrrcuant Supping LEGISLATION. 
The French Journal Officiel for the 27th July publishes a 


French Presidential decree concerning the application of the 
French Merchant Shipping Act of January 30th, 1893. 

Section 1 of the decree relates mainly to the methods to be 
employed by surveyors for determining the depth of the several 
transverse areas in measuring ships having double bottoms for 
water ballast, and to gross tonnage governing bounties paid by 
France in respect of new French ships. Sections 2, 3, and 4 
relate to such bounties ; section 5 lays down plans of construction 
of such ships; section 6 refers to obligations imposed on ships 
receiving the bounties as regards the postal service; section 7 
to the allotment and payment of bounties; section 8 to the 
collection of local tolls; section 9 to the fund for the payment 
of subsidies ; section 10 to provisional arrangements ; and section 
11 to general arrangements. 


THE SALE AND CONSUMPTION OF TOBACCO IN FRANCE. 
The Monde Economique for the 5th August publishes the 


following particulars respecting the gale of tobacco in France :— 
From 1811 to 1887 the French Government realised by 

the sale of tobacco a total sum of 511,493,500/, being a net 

profit of nearly 400,000,000/. 
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In 1891 the receipts from the sale of tobacco amounted to 
14,860,9002 In this amount the sale of cigars is included to the 
value cf more than 2,000,000. The making of cigars gives 
employment to not less than 15,000 workmen. 

The total quantity of tobacco sold in France in 1891 was 
705,000 ewts., including 573,000 cwts. for smoking, 107,000 ewts. 
snuff, and 25.000 ewts. chewing tobacco. The department of the 
Seine figures in this total to the extent of 78,700 ewts. 

For the last 10 years the total consumption of tobieco has 
remained about the same, but whilst that of smoking tobacco has 
increased by about 19,000 ewts., that of snuff has diminished 
by about 20 per cent. 

France and Algeria supply the greater part of the tobacco 
required for consumption; however, in order to complete its 
stocks, the Excise purchases annually from foreign countries 
275,000 to 295,000 ewts. of tobacco. 


AGRICULTURAL ProDUCTION IN FRANCE. 


The French Journal Officiel for the 5th September publishes a 
statement prepared by the French Ministry of Agriculture 
showing the estimated yield in the various departments of France 
of the wheat, meslin, and rye crops during the present year. 

From this statement it appears that the total area under wheat 
is estimated at 6,973,284 hectares, and the yield at 97,923,075 
hectolitres ; the area under meslin at 278,082 hectares, and the 
yield at 3,893,586 hectolitres; and the area under rye at 
1,577,801 hectares, and the yield at 22,802,805 hectolitres. 

The actual figures of the production of the above-mentioned 
crops in 1892 are as follows :—Wheat, 109,537,907 hectolitres ; 
meslin 4,096,922 hectolitres, and rye 23,558,094 hectolitres. 


SPANISH TRADE. 


-\ Madrid correspondent of the Journal des Debuts states that 
statistical data continue to show the deplorable effects of the 
protection régime inaugurated about two years ago. The foreign 
trade of Spain during the first half of the years 1891, 1892, and 
1893 gives, in millions of pesetas, the fellowing figures :— 


| 1891. | 1892. 1893. 

Imports - - 407 405 353 
Exports - - - | 375 | 339 | 307 


Comparing the first kalf of 1893 with the corresponding period 
of 1891, the fall in the foreign trade is represented by the enormous 
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figure of 122 millions, of which 54 are in imports and 68 in 
exports. Wines exported during the first half of 1891 represented 
a value of 158 million pesetas, and in 1893 of 65 millions only 
or a loss of 93 millions; further, the quantity of wine exported 
during the latter half-year has been to a large extent due to the 
high rate of exchange. The cundition of the foreign trade shows, 
in the opinion of the correspondent, the necessity for concluding 
treaties of commerce, particularly with France and England, the 
two countries which as the statistics show represent the larger 
part of the foreign trade of Spain. 


EXHIBITION AT OPORTO. 


The French Journal Officiel for the 19th August states that the 
Crystal Palace Company of Oporto have decided to open a colonial 
and insular exhibition in that town next year. 

Although only the products coming from Portuguese colonies 
or adjacent islands are to be admitted there, a section will be set 
apart for the exhibition of European products manufactured 
specially for the use of the colonies. 


Export oF rrom 


The French Consul-General at Buda-Pesth supplies the 
following particulars of the export of eggs from Austria- 
Hungary :— 

Twenty years ago the eggs exported from Austria-Hungary 
vame almost exclusively from Bohemia. In 1873 they repre- 
sented 97,147 metric quintals, of a total value of 1,912,950 
florins. 

At that time Hungary and Croatia commenced to share in 
this export trade, which very soon attained a considerable 
extension. It reached already in 1880 a value of 5,000,000 
florins. 


For the foliowing years the export of eggs from Austria- 
Hungary was as follows :— 


1881, 296,628 metric quintals valued at 5,932,560 florins ; 


1882, 245,407 4,908,140 florins ; 
1883, 338,841 6,779,820 florins ; 
1884, 275,772 a ws a 6,344,756 florins ; 
1885, 380,252 8,745,706 florins ; 
1886, 453,727 » 11,343,175 florins ; 
1887, 455,042, 10,464,244 florins; 
1888, 483,299, » 12,080,725 florins ; 
1889, 556,964 14,481,064 florins ; 


1890, 609,290 16,146,185 florins ; 
1891, 558,802 sas » value not stated. 


The countries to which these eggs are exported are as follows : 
—-France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, England, and Germany. 
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PRODUCTION OF Raw 1n HUNGARY 1N 1892. 


According to the French Consul-General at Buda-Pesth, the 
annual report of the Ministerial Delegate, M. de Bezeredi, on the 
situation of Hungarian sericulture for the year 1892, shows that 
the results of the preceding year were not very satisfactory, the 
mulberry plantations not having developed in proportion with the 
increase in the number of silk-worms reared. As a result, the 
production of cocoons has fallen from 1,108,446 to 970,050 kilo- 
grammes. It has therefore become indispensable to encourage the 
cultivation of the mulberry, for sericulture and its definitive 
acclimatisation in Hungary depend on it. 

In 1892 2,590 communes were engaged in the rearing of silk- 
worms, whilst in 1891 there were only 2,268. 

The National Inspectorate of Sericulture has up to ihe present 
time paid to the producers of silk more than 8,000,000 florins. 
In order to increase the mulberry plantations, communal nurseries 
have been established in several districts. There were distributed 
last year 13,829 litres of mulberry seed and 1,110,675 plants. 

The spinning mills have also produced silks of inferior quality 
by reason of the difficulties met with in supplying the cocoons. 
This circumstance alone calls for energetic measures on the part 
of the Government. 

M. de Bezeredi is of opinion that nurseries should be established 
in each commune, of an importance proportionate with the 
number of inhabitants, and that they should be placed on soil 
specially protected and provided with wells for irrigating 
purposes. 


Mituinc Macuinery 1n UsE 1n TURKEY. 


The United States Consul-General at Constantinople states 
that the Turkish Government has decided upon a measure which 
is expected to have a good effect on agriculture and mill industry. 
This is the abolition of the 8 per cent. internal import duty, 
which has been hitherto levied on all wheat and flour imported 
into one Turkish port from another. Of course this internal 
8 per cent. duty is still maintained on other articles and bread- 
stuffs; but as the duty on all articles imported into Turkey is _ 


.8 per cent. ad valorem, and as wheat and flour preduced in the 


various provinces of the Turkish Empire had to pay the same 
import duty when transported from one port of the Ottuman 
Dominions to the other, agriculture and mill industry could not 
prosper. On the contrary, owing to the influx of articles of 
foreign produce, they suffered immensely, being exposed all the 
time to great competition. : 
Mill industry in this capital is in a fair condition, there being 
ten flour mills in the city and the suburbs of Constantinople, all 
belonging to private parties, who have entered into an agreement 


‘ concerning the working of their respective mills. The price 
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agreed upon at present is 6 cents for every bushel of wheat, with 
the exception of one mill, which charges 7 cents, because it has 
a new system of machinery, called here the cylinder system, 
corresponding to the roller system in the United States. Two of 
these mills are under the direction of millers, who studied milling 
in America. Another of the mills is adopting the cylinder 
system. These mills can grind about 22,000 bushels of wheat 
daily, but they are not all working at the same time, only six 
being in operation at present. There are, besides, two Govern- 
ment flour mills in this place which are now under repair, and 
will probabiy be completed shortly. One of them will have the 
cylinder system. 

Most of the machinery used in all the mills is of English or 
Enropean make. Very little American machinery has been 
introduced into them. There is still some good prospect for 
American manufacturers to introduce their perfected milling 
machinery into this consular district, and the best manner to do 
it would be to publish extensive advertisements in the newspapers 
here in French, Greek, and Turkish languages. There is a great 
amount of credit allowed to buyers in this country, and American 
manufacturers will do well to study this credit system of transact- 
ing business in Turkey, in order to be able to arrive at some 
method of competing with English or other parties doing business 
in this market. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF Ways OF COMMUNICATION IN 
PERSIA. 


The Journal des Mines learns from St. Petersburg that, at the 
request of the Government of the Shah of Persia, the Ingperial 
Ministry of Ways of Communication proposes to send to Persia a 
mission of Russian engineers in order to inspect the commercial 
routes already existing, to survey new ones, and to undertake 
all the works of construction which may be deemed necessary. 


Havana Cicar INDUSTRY. 


According to the Economiste Frangais for the 19th August, the 
cigar industry would appear to have fallen off a little at Havana, 
by reason chiefly of the effects of the McKinley tariff in the 
United States. The exports of cigars in 1892 were 166,712,000, 
against 196,644,000 in 1891, 211,823,000 in 1890, and 250,467,000 
in 1889, so that the number of cigars exported has diminished by 
80 millions in four years. The exports to the United States have 
fallen from 101,700,000 in 1889 to 95,100,000 in 1890, to 
52,115,000 in 1891, and to 54,500,000 in 1892. The decrease 
has been, therefore, nearly 50 per cent. in the last four years. On 
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the other hand the exports of tobacco in bales have increased, as 
may be seen from the following figures: 178,000 bales in 1889, 
194,000 in 1890, 205,000 in 1891, and 240,000 bales in 1892. 
Havana tobacco sent direct to France amounted to only 2,149 lbs., 
and the number of cigars to 7,816, whilst the packets of cigarettes 
-numbered 2,391,026. 


Breepine IN CHINA. 


A very interesting report on mule breeding on the Chinese 
frontier has, states the Bombay Gazette, been submitted to the 
Government by Lieutenant Thatcher, Assistant Ccmmandant, 
Mogoung levy. The business, Mr. Thatcher says, is pursued to 
an :lmost incredible extent, the whole of the hill country between 
Momeik and Toli, about 39 days’ march, being utilised for this 
purpose. The system is extremely simple, and identical in the 
several establishments, uf which there are many hundreds. Each 
of these is under a proprietor manager called a lawban. Two 
distinct classes of mules are bred. The larger size fetch as much as 
Rs. 500 each, the smaller, which are however numerically the 
larger, from Rs. 40. Ponies are also bred and supply mounts for 
the cavalry garrison of the important town of Yenansein. The 
garrison, it may be incidentally remarked, are armed with 
Winchester repeaters supplied from Hong Kong. The mules are 
admirably trained. The course of training is begun when the 
animals are two years old, and lasts for 20 days, after which they 
are able to collect together, at a signal, and can carry property. 
Certain selected animals undergo a further course of six months. 
They become the leaders of caravans, turn readily to right or left 
and halt at command. The intelligence displayed is marvellous, 
quité unlike our own transport animals. They can do an enormous 
amount of work on the lea-t emount of food. ‘They have no 
vicious tricks, and are considered to be immeasurably superior in 
every way, and without doubt the finest transport in the world 
Mr. Thatcher advocates the establishment of a Government breed- 
ing station in the Shan hills near Maymyo, and thinks it would. 
go far to solve our transport difficulties in India at small expense. 
The net gains of each mule breeding establishment at present 
amount to Rs. 50 a year for each animal. 


Tue MANUFACTURE OF TISSUES FOR CLOTHING IN JAPAN. 


The Bulletin du Musée Commercial for the 19th August, refers 
to recent statistics, published by the Japanese ministry of agricul- 
ture and trade, showing the manufacture of tissues in that country 
during the year 1891 and the five preceding years. 

It appears from an examination of these statistics that the 
manufacture of tissues for clothing steadily developed in 1891. 
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The manufacture cf hempen tissues, especially, showed a marked 
extension. 

As regards the materials employed, cotton tissues figure for 
75 per cent. of the total manufacture, those of silk for 10:1, 
those of silk and cotton mixed for 6°9, those of hemip for 6-1, and 
others for 1:9. 

Tissues for waistbands are of silk or of silk and cotton mixed 
The average price of silk waistbands is 2°29 yen for men, and 
8°47 yen for women; when the waistbands are made of cotton the 
prices are the same for the waistbands of both sexes, costing about 
33 sen ; of silk and cotton mixed, the prices are 68 sen for men’s 
waistbands and 2°32 yen for those of women. Waistbands 
forming one of the chief parts of the women’s dress, it is needless 
to say that fancy waistbands fetch largely increased prices. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION OF JAPAN. 
The Journal des Debats for the 5th September, publishes a 


communication from « Japanese correspondent in which it is stated 
that the Japanese * Official Gazette” has just issued a statement 
of the national debt of Japan on the 30th June last. The debt 
then amounted to 284,253,000 yen or about 45,000,000/. A new 
Joan in connection with the construction of several railways will 
shortly be effected, but it is not yet known what dimensions it 
will assume. The finances of the Empire in all other respects are 
in a very prosperous condition. In the budget voted last session, 
the expenditure reached 81,133,000 yen (13,000,000/.) and the 
revenue 88,045,000 yen (14,000,000/.), or a surplus of 1,000,000/. 
As moreover, the Government undertakes to make numerous 
reductions in the administrative expenses which will amount to 
about 2,000,000 yen or about 400,000/. a sum of more than 
1,4€0,0002. will be at the dispozal of the Treasury at the end of 
the present year. 


PrRopUCcTION IN CALIFORNIA. 


The Jatest news received from San Francisco by the Revue du 
Commerce extérieur is to the effect that the enormous fall in the 
value of silver has attracted the attention of the mining world to 
the gold deposits of California, the working of which seems to 
possess a great chance of being vigorously pushed forward. It is 
expected therefore, in the state which has become so celebrated 
by the abundance of gold which has been found there, that there will 
shortly be an increase in the production, all the more as it has 
been noticed for a long time that the silver mines are supplying 
the gold ore in increasing quantities. At the celebrated mines of 
Comstocks especially, the red vein gives very satisfactory results, 
the percentage of the yield of gold being proportionately large. 
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CoMMERCIAL OUTLETS IN GUATEMALA, 


The Belgian Vice-Consul at St. Thonas de Guatemala 
announces that the construction of the second section of the 
railway from Puerto Barrios to Guatemala is rapidly advancing. 
The completion of this second section cinnot fail ‘to increase the 


‘import trade of St. Thomas, and the Belgian Vice-Consul is of 


opinion that the present is a very favourable opportunity for 
establishing commercial agencies in that town. 


RusBER Propuction COLOMBIA. 


The South American Journal of August 5th quotes the following 
from a Bogota correspondent of the India Rubber World of New 
York, writing with respect to the production of rubber in the 
Caqueté region of Columbia :— 

The territory of Caqueté, in Colombia, is a vast region limited 
on the west and north by the Andes and the rivers Aguarico and 
Napo; the Amazon river bounds the territory on the south to the 
point of meeting the river Caqueta, or Yapura, after which this 
river must be followed against its current westward to its source in 
the Audes mountains. Thisimmense section of country is irrigated 
by the rivers mentioned and their tributaries, and also by the river 
Putumayo and its tributaries, all of which could be navigated for 
long distances by small steamboats, and thence to the base of the 
mountains with the aid of canoes. The climate of Caqueta is hot 
and unhealthy, especially, when the weather changes froin winter 
to summer and vice versd. Summer lasts from October to March, 
and winter includes the rest of the year. The nature of the soil 
is marshy, owing to the great discharge from overflowing rivers in 
winter inalevel country. Partly from this latter cause, its fertility 
is astonishing. Cacao is found in an uncultivated state, and 
hemp, sugar cane, and other native products of a warm climate 
grow luxuriantly. In the region irrigated by the river Aquarico, 
a tributary of the Napo, and by the river San Miguel, there are 
very rich deposits of gold. Throughout the territory can be 
found in more or less abundance caucho—or rubber—sarsaparilla, 
ipecacuanha, superior qualities of wood for construction, and dye- 
woods. The population of this territory consists of not over 
10,000 Indians, nearly all in a savage state. It is believed that 
with the development of trade it would be easy to bring tvem 
under the influence of civilisation. The Indians, as a result of 
such treatment, might be made an important auxiliary in the 
development of the territory, their labour becoming advantageous 
in various enterprises for which the country is fitted. 

Caucho abounds everywhere in the section watered by the 
Rivers Caqueté, Putumayo, and Napo and their tributaries. ‘The 
number of trees is greater toward the mouths of these rivers than 
near the base of the mountains, where the trees are not always 
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found in groups but singly. It is most abundant where the River 
Caqueté discharges its waters through several outlets into the 
Amazon, near the village of Jefe. The quality of the caucho is 
that known as black a Bs very similar to the Esmeralda grade, 
and it can be compared to that of the second quality exported 
from Paré. As for the quality classified as Para fino, it cannot 
be found except in the regions watered by the rivers south of the 
Amazon. 

The proper season for the collection of rubber in Caqueta is the 
summer, that is, from October to March, for during the other 
months the forests are completely under water. It is the custom 
of rubber-gatherers on the Amazon during the winter to take up 
their quarters along the river banks, cutting wood for steamboats, 
dye-wood, &c. Those of Caquetd might spend the same time in 
preparing land for cacao and other products suitable for their own 
use. The quantity of caucho that each labourer can get depends 
npon the locality selected, and upon the degree of its exploration 
beforehand. The lower part of the Caquetd territory is similar, 
in conditions of climate and vegetation, to the banks of the 
tributaries of the Amazon flowing from the south, whence comes 
the rubber exported from Parad, It is not known why the same 
qualities of rubber are not found in the Caqueté district; I do not 
however assert that they will not yet be discovered, for there 
has never been a thorough exploration of the lower part of this 
district adjacent to the Amazon. 

To undertake the exploration of the caucho-forests of the 
Caquetaé district, it will be advantageous to take there labourers 
acquainted with the soil and climate of the Amazon valley, for 
the Indians of this locality are cf no present use in rubber- 
gathering. It would be necessary to establish storehouses with 
provisions and tools at the mouths of the rivers Caqueté and 
Putumayo, and to keep at each of these places in active service a 
steamboat drawing about 24 feet of water, and able to transport 
from 40 to 50 tons of freight. ‘hese vessels will be found 
serviceable in looking after the labourers; also in furnishing 
supplies, and in collecting the caucho at different stations where 
rubber-gathering is in operation. When the Indians, through 
commercial and religious influences, have been induced to work 
for themselves and for others, they undoubtedly will be able to 
obtain greater quantities of caucho on account of their satural 
acquaintance with the forests. 

In order to establish the rubber industry successfully in Caqueté, 
it will be necessary'to make a beginning at the same time in 

riculture, in order to provide for the maintenance of the 
labourers. At present provisions would have to be brought from 
Manaos or Paré, entailing heavy costs of transportation, besides 
damages to goods on account of the distance and the climate. As 
above stated, steamboats and canoes can be made to serve for 
transportation on the rivers, while the labourers can carry on their 
backs all the provisions they need as far into the forests as they 
may go in search of the gum. On the river Caquetd, 400 mile: 
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from its confluence with the Amazon, there is a fall called 
“‘ Araracuara,” above which steam launches would be indispensable, 
as they could run up a great distance, reaching Puerto Limon, 
a small town 15 miles north-west of Movzoa, the capital of the 
territory. 


Import TRADE OF COLOMBIA. 


In an article on the import trade of Colombia, the Journal des 
Tarifs et Traités de Commerce for the 17th August states :-— 

The question of packing is a very important one for merchandise 
consigned to South America, and especially to Colombia, where 
the duties are paid on the gross weight including the packages. It 
is to defective packing that the exporters from the United States 
owe their failure on this market, and to extremely careful packing 
that European exporters attribute their success. The latter make 
also all the concessions asked for by Colombian importers as 
regards the nature, quantities, and variety of the goods to be 
imported. These concessions can only be obtaized from exporting 
houses with a large number of clients. It is for this reason that 
a Manchester commission house having a large circle of customers 
in South America sends te Colombia all varieties as regards 
quality, quantity, and diversity of cottons. and doves excellent 
business there, while goods of American or other origin do not 
find a purchaser, although the quality and price of these goods 
may be more advantageous. 

The greater part of the woollens imported into Colombia comes 
from Europe. The cotton yarns are all of English origin. String 
and cord are imported from the United States, as are also the 
few carriages, cars, and other vehicles which are made for the 
country. The chemical and pharmaceuticil products are sent 
from France and England for the greater part The flour comes 
from the United States and also pork, biscuits, preserved vegetables, 
and fruits. On the other hand preserves, currants, pickles, fancy 
biscuits, preserved meat and fish (except sardines) are of English 
origin and they are in deman: by reason of the good quality of 
these food products and the handiness of the boxes containing 
them. Almost all the condensed milk came formerly from the 
United States, but at present it comes from Switzerland. 

The furniture imported into Colombia, very common as a rule, 
is sent from North America, whose hardware, cutlery, and hand 
tools are of very good quality and suited for the Colombian market. 
The iron and steel are all of English origin, as are also the manu- 
factures of hemp, flax, and jute. Almost all the ladies’ shoes are 
sent from Vienna, while one-fourth of the unmanufactured leather 
comes from the United States. The Colombian market is 
unimportant a3 regirds machinery and tosls of all kinds, except 
sewing twachines, which are used by nearly every family, and the 
knives for sugar-canes, which are of English or Belgian origin, In 
fine paperware the Colombians prefer the French product. An 
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enormous quantity of watches and jewellery nas been imported into 
Colombia since the works on \the Isthmus of Panama were com- 
menced, a portion of the stocks still remaining unsold. 

Articles of wearing apparel, ready made, including linen hats, 
gloves, and trimmings, come from France, England, and Germany, 
the French article being of better style and superior quality, and 
also cheaper for the majority of the articles, with facilities for 
the inscription of the name of the Colombian house disposing of 
the articles.imported. The latter fact is often decisive and gives 
to French goods the preference, the articles being also better packed 
than those coming from other countries, and especially from the 
United States. Fine mercery comes also from France and common 
mercery from Germany. The nationality of the importer is also 
an important factor. As regards the class of goods just referred 
to, the largest importers in Colombia are either French or they 
have agencies in Paris. 


Togpacco CULTIVATION IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The South American Journal for the 15th July states that a 
census in the Argentine Republic has lately been taken of the 
number of tobacco plantations in the Misiones territory, from 
which it would appear that there are in that region 881 planters, 
and that the number of plants in the ground reached a total of 
3,422,314. The Misiones tobacco is said to be of good quality, 


AGRICULTURE IN 


The Uruguay News states that the statistics of the recent 
wheat harvest throughout the Republic have just been published 
by the Minister of Public Works, Agriculture, &c., and a 
comparative statement issued showing the amount harvested in 
this and the previous year. 

These statistics show that in the 19 departments of the Republic 
the wheat harvest in 1892-93 amounted to 1,462,039 fanegas, or 
2,006,869 hectolitres, while that of 1891-92 amounted only to 
845,504 fanegas, or 1,160,034 hectolitres. This shows an increase 
in 1892-93 of 612,584 fanegas, or 840,906 hectolitres, the figures 
for 1892-93, however, include 5,119 fanegas for Riviera, while 
in 1891-92 the production of this department was not given. 
A hectolitre is equivalent to about 22 gallons English cubic 
measure. The increase in the year is about 71 per cent., the 
harvest for 1892-93 being about three-fourths larger than that 
of 1891-92. 

The three principal wheat-producing departments are Canelones, 
581,259 hectolitres (increase of 225,422 hectolitres) ; San José, 
412,365 hectolitres (increase of 128,717 hectolitres) ; and Colonia, 

78065. 
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507,777 hectolitres (increase of 231,976 hectolitres), After these 
come Soriano with 125,917 hectolitres, and Paysandu with 
98,854 hectolitres. 

Though the harvest has so greatly increased, the results to the 
agriculturists have not been so brilliant, on account of the fall in 
the price of wheat, which in 1891-92 sold for an average price 
of 4 dols. per fanega, and in 1892-93 only realised on an average 
2°50 dols. to 3 dols. Thus the crop of 1891-92 really produced 
more than that of last year. With regard to the depart- 
ments that have shown the greatest increase in the past year it is 
noted that in Colonia the harvest has almost doubled, and in 
Canelones and San José the increase was between 50 and 60 per 
cent. In Paysandu it was over 200 per cent., and in Soriano and 
Min4s nearly 200 per cent. 

With respect to other agricultural products it is remarked that 
there are now some 10,000 vine shoots planted in the Republic. 
The importation of agricultural machinery during the past three 
years has been valued at about a million dollars, that of 1892 
amounting in value to about 380,000 dols. 


Tue Inp1an INDUsTRY. 


In an article on the silk industry in India the Allahabad 
Pioneer Mail for the 2nd August states that there are symptoms 
which cannot be ignored of it falling into decadence. 

In Murshidabad, which may be taken as typical of the seats of 
the industry in Bengal, there is ample proof of the decline of the 
industry in the villages themselves. Conditions of a very similar 
nature are said to prevail in the Punjab, and we read of less raw 
material being imported, less manufactured, and of a reduced 
number of workmen employed. 

A glance at the returns of foreign exports and imports confirms 
the foregoing conclusions, and demonstrates the real position of 
the silk industry and trade. Last year’s shipments of Indian 
manufactured silken piecegoods, which aggregate in value 16 
lakhs, although showing a slight improvement on those of 1891- 
92, exhibit a decrease in quantity of 37 per cent., as compared 
with the average of the past 10 years. Of the above 16} lakhs 
worth, about 10 were consigned to the United Kingdom and close 
on three to France; it is not possible, however, to deduce from 
these figures whether Indian silks are becoming less in demand in 
one country than in the other, as the relative quantities taken 
have always been subject, during the last 20 years, to violent 
fluctuations. In the year ending 31st March last there was a 
total of 1,768,165 yards exported, and if this is placed side by 
side with the average of four specially favourable years, viz., 1884— 
85 to 1887-88, 3,469,807 yards, some idea may be formed of the 
extent of the failure of the trade, and of the potentialities of the 
industry in India were a recovery possible. The figures given 
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above do not include 34 lakhs worth of fabrics of silk mixed with 
other materials, shipments of that description having augmented 
within the Jast two years to the extent of 30 per cent. 

Referring to the outward trade in the raw material, it is seen 
that exports are now on a much larger scale than formerly, and 
in yearly increasing ratio to the quantity of the manufactured 
article sent abroad. Last year there was exported beyond the 
seas 504 lakhs worth in value of reeled silk, to be worked up by 
skilful and economical methods unknown to the craft in this 
country, Of the 655,338 lbs. thus exported, which indicates an 
increase of 31 per cent. on the average of the 10 preceding years, 
France took 43 per cent, England 33, and Italy 20. 

Turning to the imports of silk piece-goods, the total value of 
which was recorded at close on 15 million rupees, or, roughly 
speaking, ten times the value of Indian manufactured silks 
pitta we find that an unparalleled point was touched, viz., 
124 million yards as against 10} million yards, which was the 
average of preceding 10 years, or an increase of 21 per cent. Of 
this immense quantity nearly one-half was supplied by the Chinese 
Empire, one-third by Great Britain, and 10 per cent. by France. 
In addition to the above, we have importations of goods of silk mixed 
with other materials, of a total value of 274 lakhs. This not 
inconsiderable branch of the trade which, as compared with the 
average of the previous 10 years, has risen quantitatively by 5 per 
cent., is almost monopolised by France, 70 per cent. of these 
mixed fabrics being supplied by that country, and about 4 per cent. 
by the United Kingdom. 


Tea CULTURE IN Assam. 


The annual report of the Secretary to the Commissioner of 
Assam on tea culture in that State for 1892 has been received at 
the Board of Trade from the India Office. 

As in previous years, statistics are given for each sub-division 
separately in addition to the totals for each district. As regards 
sub-divisions, Cachar sadr maintains its position at the head of the 
list with the largest number of gardens, and Lakhimpur sadr 
comes next. The former also has the largest area under tea, 
whereas Lakhimpur shows the largest outturn. Tezpur sadr, in 
the Brahmaputra valley, claims the highest average yield, viz., 
598 lbs. per acre ; while in the Surma Valley, Habiganj, as in the 
previous year, heads the list with an average of 551 lbs. per acre. 

The total number of gardens on the district registers, at the end 
of the year under report, was 807, against 828 in 1891, showing a 
decrease of 21 gardens. Only four gardens were newly opened 
during the year against 21 in the previous year, and 13 were 
closed against 24 in 1891; 12 gardens were amalgamated with 
other gardens against seven in 1891 
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The increase under mature plants was 5,118 acres, and occurred 
mainly in the district of Sylhet (1,856 acres), Lakhimpur (1,211 
acres), Darrang (1,137 acres), and Sibségar (1,101 acres). This 
would have caused a corresponding decrease in the area under 
immature plants, but it was more than made up by extensions, as 
the area under immature plants increased from 33,416 acres in 
1891 to 33,667 acres in 1892. 

The total outturn of tea in Assam during the year under review is 

reported as 84,221,133 lbs., against 90,399,362 lbs. in the previous 
year, showing a decrease of 6,178,229 Ibs, 


Tue TRADE OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


In his report on the Marine Department of the Straits Settle- 
ments during the year 1892 the Acting Master Attendant at 
Singapore supplies the following particulars of the trade of those 
settlements :— 

The year 1892 has been one that importers will remember as 
unsatisfactory, attributed largely to the uncertainty in exchange. 
Taking the highest quotation (demand) for each week a 
depreciation is found in the sterling price of the dollar of over 
11 per cent. as compared with 1891. The average value of the 
dollar in 1891 as thus obtained was 3s, 24d,, and in 1892 2s. 103d. 
Complaints have been general all over the East as to the cheap- 
ness of silver, but however cheap silver might become, that would 
not probably in itself constitute any great hardship to importers 
if unaccompanied by the violent and frequent fluctuations which 
have prevailed for the last few years. In a colony like this, where 
the natural products of the Archipelago must be imported before 
they are exported, it follows that a high export year will show 
higher imports, but in speaking of imports reference is made more 
particularly to manufactured goods from Europe, and taking this 
view, the year has been one of the most depressed for that class of 
goods. A sign of the times has been the failure in Singapore of 
three large European firms chiefly engaged in the piece-goods 
trade. Trade has been unfavourably influenced by the dearness 
of rice and the consequent poverty of the people. Importers 
have, in order to protect themselves, had to watch the markets 
carefully, not cnly for ordinary fluctuations in the price of goods, 
but also for the influences which an uncertain exchange might 
effect. On the other hand, the admitted tendency of a low 
exchange to stimulate exports has been apparent, and, combined 
with a rise in the sterling price of the staple products of the 
Archipelago, has resulted in a year fairly satistactory to this side 
of the trade. The principal articles which show a falling off were 
copra and tapioca, the former of which in the previous year had 
as remarkable a rise, and as commercial authorities disagree 
concerning the cause, it would be merely speculative to advance 
apparent reasons. All other products show encouraging increases. 
The price of tin in the London market touched the highest limit 
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at 1034. per ton in June, with exchange at 3s., and the Singapore 
price at 40°50 dols. per picul, and the lowest limit at 8820. 
per ton, with exchange at 2s. 114d., and the Singapore price at 
34:05 dols. picul. Black pepper reached the maximum of 3§/. 
per cwt. in London, and the minimum of 2j/. per cwt. In 
Singapore the top price reached was 13 dols.. per picul, and the 
lowest 8°65 dols. Gambier (not cube) topped at 1,',/. per ewt., 
and touched as low*ss 48/., while in the local market the highest 
price was 6°85 dols. per picul and the lowest 5°05 dols. 

The importation of Russian petroleum in bulk, and the working 
of oil wells at Langkat in Sumatra have given a blow to the 
American product which will probably in the future be seen in a 
decreasing trade with the United States, in the only article of 
consequence with which she supplies the markets here. The 
sales of coal have been effected at unremunerative rates, and a 

e decrease is observable in the quantity received. 

e year 1892 shows an increase in the trade of the colony 
compared with 1891:—Value of imports in 1892, 150,073,923 
dols,, as compared with 144,864,526 dols. in 1891. Value of 
exports in 1892, 143,011,967 dols.,as compared with 134,283,145 
dols. in 1891. Total, 293,085,890 dols. in 1892, as compared with 
279,147,671 dols. in 1891 and deducting treasure, value of 
imports for 1892, 137,384,950 dols., as compared with 128,820,919 
dols. in 1891. Value of exports for 1892, 122,832,096 dols., as 
compared with 114,488,191 dols. for 1891. Total, 260,217,046 
dols. in 1892, as compared with 243,309,110 dols. in 1891. 

This gives a total increase in the actual merchandise imported 
of 8,564,031 dols., and in the merchandise exported of 8,343,905 
dols., or an increase of 6°6 per cent. in imports and 7°3 per cent. 
in exports. Taking the increase in imports, Singapore is respon- 
sible for 4,475,254 dols., Penang for 3,909,807 dols., and Malacca 
for 178,970 dols. The total increased value of the exports of 
merchandise (8,343,905 dols.) is made up by Singapore, showing 
an increase of 6,251,315 dols., and Penang, of 2,205,116 dols., 
Malacca giving a decrease of 112,526 dols. 


REVENUE RETURNS OF AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 


The following particulars of the revenue returns of various 
Australasian is is are extracted from the British Australasian 
for the 10th August :— 

New South Wales.—The statement of the revenue published on 
1st July shows that the total revenue proper for the year ended 
June 30, 1893, was 9,958,880/, as against 10,456,478/, for the 
preceding year, being a decrease of 497,598/. For the quarter 
ended June 30, 1893, the revenue was 2,449,128/., as against 
2,857,673/. for the corresponding quarter last year, thus showing 
a decrease of 408,545/. The expenditure for the June quarter for 
1893 amounted to 2,465,057/. The comparative statement 
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showing the consolidated revenue for June 1893, gives the net 
decrease at 182,538/., as the revenue for June 1892, was 976,7821. 
while for June this year it is only 794,243/. The principal 
decreases in the year’s revenue as compared with that of the 
previous 12 months were :—Taxation 263,553/., which includes 
customs, 144,000/. ; land revenue, 26,888/.; railways, 191,228. ; 
post office, 15,8082; pilotage, 13,736/.; and metropolitan water 
rates, 13,3332 The only increase of any™magnitude was the 
ad valorem duties, 140,314/. For the quarter just ended the 
principal decreases as compared with the returns for the corres- 
ponding period of 1892 were:— Customs, 155,436/.; stamps, 
64,610/.; excise, 8,210/.; land sales, 13,600/.; interest on con- 
ditional land purchases,» 41,000/.; pastoral occupation, 30,5001. ; 
railway receipts, 87,614/.; and post office, 10,500/. The total 
increases during the period were 42,801/., which, deducted from 
the total decreases of 451,346/., leaves the revenue 408,545/. to 
the bad, as compared with the corresponding quarter of 1892. 


Victoria.—The revenue returns for the financial year, which 
closed on the 30th June, have been issued. The total revenue 
amounts to 7,702,158/., as against 7,729,5711. for the financial 
year of 1891-92. Included in the revenue for the year just 
closed is 738,866/. realised by the sale of Treasury bonds. When 
delivering his Budget speech in July last, the then Treasurer, 
Sir Graham Berry, estimated the revenue at 8,969,702/., so that, 
excluding the Treasury bonds, the revenue has fallen short ot 
Sir Graham Berry’s estimate by no less a sum than 2,006,410/. 
The receipts in the Customs department amounted to 1,739,302/. 
as against 2,386,961/. last year. The principal decreases were : — 


‘Spirits, 315,900/. ; articles subject to ad valorem duty, 154,487. ; 
and articles subject to fixed duties, 122,545/. The excise and 


inland revenue receipts amounted to 596,753/.,as against 565,446/. 
for last year. The beer duty, which was not in force last year, 
realised 125,397/. There was a falling off of 63,606/. in the 
duties on the estates of deceased persons, and a falling off of 
17,8651. on spirits distilled in Victoria. The territorial revenue 
amounted to 481,930/., as against 519,378/. for last year. The 
crown Jands leases were responsible for a falling off of 37,3191, 
and there wasa falling off of 19,766l. in the amount realised by 
auction sales. The public works revenue amounted to 2,950,758/., 
as against 3,136,064/. for the preceding year. The falling oft 
was due to a loss of 182,572/. on the railways. Under the 
heading of fees the revenue shows 762,6301, as against 738,785/. 
The increase is due largely to sales of stamps arising from the 
increase in the postage and stamp duties imposed last session. 
Miscellaneous receipts amounted to 341,134/., as against 285,3571. 
The increase is caused by the yield of interest from the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. 

Queensland.—The revenue returus for the quarter ended 
June 30th show that this revenue amounted to 821,300/, being 
a decrease of 57,222/. compared with the June quarter of last 
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year. The principal items of decrease are—Customs, 15,5251, ; 
land revenue, 34,5451. ; railway receipts, 17,4251. The dividend 
duty shows an increase of 4,507/, and miscellaneous receipts an 
increase of 8,216/. The total revenue for the past year was 
3,445,9431, being a decrease of 27,7731. as compared with the 
previous year. The Customs yielded 1,103,680/, a decrease of 
41,980/.; excise, 35,925/, a decrease of 4,320/; stamp duty, 
118,6751., a decrease of 8,807/.; dividend duty, 69,9371. an 
increase of 7,102/.; land revenue, 309,121/., an increase of 
84,9117. ; pastoral occupation, 335,853/, an increase of 8,861/. ; 
railway receipts, 998,059/, a decrease of 27,710/.; postage, 
131,4301., an increase of 203/.; telegraph receipts, 78,5001., a 
decrease of 5,163/.; miscellaneous receipts, 149,604/., an increase 
of 17,7321. The expenditure for the year was 3,557,419/., a 
decrease of 67,6617. The Treasurer’s estimate of the revenue 
for the year just ended was 3,518,000/, and the expenditure 
3,626,316/. The fiscal year’s gross revenue shows a fractional 
decrease of 0-71 per cent., while the expenditure from all sources 
shows a reduction of 154 per cent. The loan -expenditure for 
the past quarter was 45,362/., as compared with 295,2351. for the 
June quarter of last year. The loan expenditure for the whole 
year was 330,130/., as compared with 1,035,533. in the previous 
year. The debit balance on June 30th was 287,141/., as com- 
ared with 1,176,086/. at the end of the previous fiscal year, but 
i the year 1,000,621/. was transferred to the revenue from 
the Treasury bills account. 


South Australia—The approximate statement of the revenue 
for the quarter and the year ending June 30th has been issued by 
the Treasury Department. The revised ways and means as 

ssed by Parliament last October showed the estimated receipts 
for the year to be 2,640,000/. The revenue received falls short 
of this to the extent of 185,000/. Deducting from this 37,0007. 
carried forward, the actual deficit during the year amounts to 
148,000. Assuming that the expenditure, the details of which 
are not yet to hand, does not exceed the estimate, this total 
agrees with the Premier’s announcement in the House that 
the deficit will be about 150,0002. The principal deficiencies are 
in the Railway and Customs departments. The railway revenue 
is 56,000/. below the estimate and the Customs returns 41,0002. 
The land and income taxes, the latter having been increased 
25 per cent. during the year, yielded 134,000/, and are only 
3,000/. below the estimate. 

New Zealand—Mr. Ward, the treasurer, in his financial state- 
ment in the House of Representatives, estimated the expenditure 
for the year at 4,409,0007, and the revenue at 4,539,000/, 
leaving a surplus of 130,000/, which, with last year’s surplus of 
283,000/., makes a total surplus of 413,000/. Of this 250,9001. 
will be devoted to public works. He estimates the revenue for 
the year at 70,000/. less than last year. The financial proposals 
include the taxation of native lands and exemption fcr improve- 
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ments on all properties, which will cause a loss of 37,0002. in the 
land tax revenue. Mr. Ward proposes a slight increase in the 
graduated tax on properties of 10,000/. in value, which, it is 
estimated, will produce 19,0007, leaving an actual loss from 
exemptions for improvements of 18,000/. The triennial assess- 
ment has been abolished, thus saving 20,0001. Building societies 
and mining companies are to be relieved of taxation, and the tax 
is to be transferred to the incomes of the shareholders. A law is to 
be introduced to prevent companies from taxing foreign debenture 
holders. There will be no alteration in the Customs duties, and 
no borrowing is contemplated for the present. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN VICTORIA. 


According to the British Australasian for the 10th August the 
report of the Secretary for Mines for the year ending December 
31st last has beenissued. It states that during 1892 there was a 
substantial increase in the amount of gold obtained in Victoria, the 
yield being 654,456 oz., or an increase of 78,056 0z., over the output 
of the previous year. Thisis the highest yield reported since 1886. 
Improved returns were noticeable in both alluvial and quartz 
mining operations, but the bulk of the increase was due to the 
results obtained from quartz, which yielded 452,498 oz., whilst 
201,958 oz., were produced from alluvial. The: largest quantity 
of gold was obtained from the Ballarat district, the output being 
210,602 oz., Bendigo being next with 198,009 oz. From 1851 to 
the end of 1892 the estimated quantity of gold raised in Victoria 
was 58,101,429 oz., which, reckoned at 4l. per ounce, gives a total 
value of 232,405,716/. Only 1,200 oz. of gold the produce of 
the Colony were exported during 1892, whilst gold specie from 
all sources valued at 1,844,388/. was also exported. The highest 
returns obtained by Companies from quartz during the year were 
the Star of the East, Ballarat, 29,680 oz., and Black Horse United, 
Egerton, 14,909 oz., and from alluvial, Madame Berry, Spring 
Hill, 17,543 oz., and Berry Consols 17,441 oz. The deepest mine 
in the Colony is Lansell’s 180 mine, Bendigo, the shaft being 
2,846 ft. The number of miners employed in gold-mining at the 
close of 1892 was 23,518, or eight less than were at work at the 
end of the preceding year, There were also 310 men employed 
in mining for metalsand minerals other than gold. The output 
of black coal in Victoria during 1892 was 23,363 tons, valued at 
20,044/., being 529 tons more than the previous year; and of 
brown coal 6,600 tons, worth 3,725/. 


Rartway Trarric Earnincs New Sovuta WALES, 


_ A communication, dated the 9th August, has been received at 
the Board of Trade from the Secretary to the New South Wales 


| 
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Government Agency, forwarding a statement of the railway and 
tramway revenue of New South Wales for the month and five 
months ended the 31st May last. 

According to this statement the earnings of the New South 
Wales railways in May last amounted to 195,2391. as against 
218,6901. for the corresponding month of 1892. For the five 
months ended May last the aggregate earnings were 1,127,3131., 
as compared with 1,208,352/. the preceding year. The length of 
line now open is 2,317 miles. 

As regards the tramways of New South Wales, the receipts 
for May amounted to 24,2431, as compared with 25,5431. for 
the corresponding month in 1892. For the five months ended 
May last the aggregate earnings were 125,5181, as compared 
— : afi the preceding year. The length of line now open 
is 49 miles. 


VinE CULTIVATION IN SoutH AUSTRALIA. 


The Adelaide Observer states that the Government statist has 
issued an interesting return regarding the acreage under vines in 
South Australia during the past four years and up to the end of 
last May. The figures supply satisfactory evidence of the 
remarkably rapid and widespread expansion of the vine-growing 
industry in the colony. In 1890 vines occupied only 7,352 acres, 
in 1891, 9,535 acres, last year 12,314 acres, and now 15,418 acres. 
So that in that short time the area has been considerably more 
than doubled. In 1890 there were 3,260,747 vines in bearing, and 
1,009,186 which had not reached that stage. Now 4,206,880 
vines yield grapes, whilst 4,545,737 do not yet bear. Altogether, 
therefore, there are about eight and three-quarter millions of 
vines in the ground in South Australia; and, though that number 
is still insignificant compared with what it might have been if the 
importance of the wine-making industry had had an earlier 
recognition, it represents a satisfactory increase, It is more than 
double what it was in 1890. According to acreage in only two 
counties has there been an actual decrease during the last year or 
two. Those were Eyre and Hindmarsh, though in both instances 
the reduction was trifling. In the county of Adelaide the increase 
is 2,215 acres; in Frome, the area though still small, has 
quadrupled; in Gawler it is five times as great as it was; in 
Hamley it has increased from 21 to 482 acres; in Light from 
2,935 to 6,945; in Robe from 14 to 164; in Victoria from 58 
to 148; and in Sturt from 261 to 343. The industry is not 
merely expanding in the total, but operations in connection with 
it are being extended throughout the province. The production 
of wine this year is officially stated to be 1,105,221 gallons, and 
the stock in hand to be 2,776,664 gals. The export of South 
Australian wine in 1892 amounted to 325,000 gals. 
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AGricuLTURE IN New ZEALAnp. 


The complete agricultural statistics for the Colony of New 
Zealand are now available. According to the British Australasian 
these show a decrease of 1,879,531 bushels in the estimated gross 

uce of wheat, as compared with the previous year ; a decrease 
of 1,115,121 bushels of oats; a decrease of 34,542 bushels of 
barley ; and a decrease of 57,873 tons of potatoes. The average 

acre is:—Wheat, 21°98 bushels; oats, 30°30 bushels ; barley, 
26°27 bushels; maize, 38°22 bushels; potatoes, 5°68 tons. It is 
believed that the estimate for last year was too high. The 
estimates for the present season have in many instances been 
checked by means of thrashing-mill statements, and are there- 
fore more trustworthy, and the decrease is therefore not supposed 
to be entirely real. The Hessian fly did considerable damage in 
several districts. 


TASMANIAN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1894-5. 


The following is the text of the prospectus of an International 
Exhibition which is to be held in Hobart during the summer of 
1894-95 :— 

It has been decided to hold an International Exhibition in 
Hobart during the summer of 1894-95 and the Government of 
‘Tasmania has granted their official patronage to the undertaking. 

The proposal has been taken up by the people of Tasmania and 
the adjacent colonies with such general approval that the 
necessary capital has been most readily subscribed. 

The city of Hobart is most favourably situated. The colony 
of Tasmania has a population of 150,000, and with the neigh- 
bouring colonies the total population numbers about 4,000,000 
inhabitants. Launceston and other centres are within a few 
hours by rail. The Australian colonies are easy of access by 
steam, and the tourist’s routes to all places of interest radiate 
from Hobart. 

The objects of the Exhibition are :—To promote and foster 
industry, science, and art, by inciting the inventive genius of the 
people to a further improvement in arts and manufactures, as well 
as to stimulate commercial enterprise by inviting all nations to 
exhibit their products both in the raw and finished state. Samples 
of the products for which this and the other Australasian colonies 
have become famous will be exhibited with a view to increase the 
development of their natural resources. 

Similar and more varied exhibits may be expected from Great 
Britain, the Continent of Europe, America, India, Canada, the 
Cape, and other colonies,.to which the Government of Tasmania 
have forwarded an official invitation to grant their substantial 
support to the undertaking. 

A fine-art section will form an important and attractive depart- 
ment of the exhibition. For the accommodation of the art 
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treasures and historical objects a special block of the building will 
be reserved, and the most ample gnnonsions will be taken for 
the security of valuable property lent for the purposes of the 
exhibition. 

Two sections, viz., the Women’s Industrial and the Artisan . 
Section will be particular features. Special arrangements will be 
made for the manayement of these. 

The site which has been granted by the Government for the 
exhibition buildings covers about 11 acres, It is one of 
exceptional beauty and convenience, being that portion of the 
eee domain adjoining the battery and the Central Railway 

tation. 

The buildings which it is proposed to erect will be constructed 
according to plans prepared by competent architects. The 
ornamental flower pots, shrubberies, fountains, &c. will be enclosed 
in the Exhibition grounds, where musical promenades and other 
entertainments will be provided for the enjoyment of visitors. 

The situation of the Exhibition buildings is specially convenient 
of access for exhibitors by means of the lines of rail which can 
be made use of day or night for the passage of railway trucks. 
Heavy goods can be delivered at a minimum cost, and with the 
least possible amount of risk. In addition to this, the port of 
Hobart offers a cheap and ready means for the receiving and 
delivery of all sea-borne goods. 

It is intended to afford full postal, telephonic, telegraphic, 
and banking facilities within the Exhibition buildings, so that 
all necessary business may be conducted by exhibitors and others 
without leaving the premises. 

The whole arrangements are in.the hands of a powerful 
directorate, and everything will be done to facilitate the work of 
exhibitors, and minimise their outlay. 

A full statement of the regulations for exhibitors and a 
detailed classification of exhibits may be seen on application at 
the Commercial Department, Board of Trade, S.W. 


Raitway TraFric Earnings 1n Care Coony. 


Communications have been received from the Agent-General 
for the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting copies of statements, 
from which it appears that the traffic earnings on Cape Government 
railways. during the month of May last amounted to 224,482. 
as compared with 188,393/. for the corresponding month in 1892, 
and in June last to 207,158/. as against 191,2622 For the six 
months ended June the total traffic earnings were 1,244,715/., as 
against 1,030,428/, for the corresponding six months of the previous 
year. 
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REVENUE REtTuRNS OF CAPE COLONY. 


A communication, dated the 22nd A t, has been received 
from the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, enclosing 
copies of comparative statements, from which it appears that the 

‘ yevenue received in the month of June Jast amounted to 433,069/., 
showing a net increase of 54,915/. on the amount for the 
corresponding month of 1892. For the six months ended June 
the revenue was 5,008,051/., as against 4,491,048/. for the 
corresponding six months in 1892. 


¥ . 
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XV.—PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS OF 
THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Belfast—The quarterly meeting of the Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 10th August, Mr. John Greenhill, 
president, in the chair. The secretary stated that in pursuance 
of instructions received from the Chamber, he had communicated 
with the Ulster members of Parliament with reference to the 
mails, It would be within the knowledge of most of the members 
who had seen the morning papers that a deputation had waited 
on the Postmaster-General in reference to the matter at the 
House of Commons on Tuesday last. He had received letters 
from Mr. Wolff and Lord Arthur Hill conveying the opinion that 
the representations made to the Postmaster-General had been very 
favourably entertained, and that there was good ground for hope 
that the service vid Queenstown would be retained. 

The chairman said it was known to some of the members that 
the old contract for carrying the mails between Kingstown and 
Holyhead would expire in a year or two. Under these circum- 
stances it seemed desirable that the Government should invite 
estimates at once for a new contract, in order to give sufficient 
time for any competing company to build fast steamers for the 
purpose, so that the mails could be delivered earlier than at present 
He believed that practical men who had examined all sides of the 

uestion would agree that it was possible that they could have 
their letters from England and the South of Ireland delivered in 
Belfast by half-past nine o'clock. The Stranraer route might 
be easily loauael in this direction by the avoidance of the 
present delays at Carlisle and elsewhere, It might be well too if 
the Postal Comeniiinn would look into the question with regard to 
the expediting of the steamers between Holyhead and Kingstown, 
and take steps to ask the Government to invite estimates for a 
new contract giving sufficient time for the building of new steamers 
for the service. 

A circular from the Foreign Office was read referring to the 
certificates of origin now required for goods going to Russia, and 
a letter from the Bristol City and Port Authorities, calling atten- 
tion to the approaching Industrial and Fine Art Exhibition to be 
held in Bristol. 


Blackhburn.—The quarterly meeting of the Blackburn Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 31st July, Mr. Henry Harrison in 
the chair, when the questions under consideration comprised the 
following :—Lancashire trade and the Siamese trouble ; a court of 
arbitration for Blackburn and district ; railway rates and charges ; 
and the meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 
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Bradford—A meeting of the Council of the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 30th August, Mr. E. 
P. Arnold-Forster in the chair. 

The correspondence that was laid before the meeting included 
a letter to the Foreign Office asking for information with respect 
to certificates of origin for Russia, and a reply which had been 
received transmitting a copy of a memorandum from Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at St. Petersburg, stating that 
certificates of origin are now required for all classes of goods 
exported from this country to Russia, but that the consular visa 
is not necessary for certificates issued by chambers of commerce. 

A letter had also been received from the Foreign Office 
transmitting a copy of an Argentine decree raising the duties 
on cotton tissues and woollen under-clothing. 

The Council resolved to support a resolution proposed by the 
London Chamber, and one by the Executive Council, with regard 
to trade with Siam. The first resolution is to the effect that the 
association, whilst expressing every confidence in the watchfulness 
and firmness of the Government with regard to the difficulties 
that have arisen between France and Siam, is desirous that the 
earliest possible opportunity should be taken by the Government 
seriously to consider how far it may be feasible to relieve British 
interests from liability and injury when disputes arise between 
two or more States, and especially in the absence of an absolute 
declaration of war. The resolution of the Executive Council 
states, that in view of the important interests of British business 
with Siam, forming about 90 per cent. of the trade of that 
country, the association trusts that the Government will continue 
their efforts to protect our trade. ; 

Other subjects of discussion comprised the registration of 
letters, the association programme, suggested colonial conference, 
the bankruptcy laws, income-tax, boards of conciliation (labour 
disputes), the decimal system, railway rates, defence of the 
mercantile marine, bills of lading, rating of machinery, telegraphic 
communication, and parliamentary procedure. 

Bristol—A meeting of the council of the Bristol Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 23rd August, Mr. J. Weston, president, 
in the chair. 

A letter was read from Mr. W. H. Edwards, the French 
Consular Agent, enclosing a communication from the Consul- 
General of France. It stated that on the 26th April next an 
International and Colonial Universal Exhibition would be opened 
at Lyons. The other subjects under consideration comprised the 
docks question, reporters at dock committee meetings, and the 
South Wales night mail. 


Leeds.—The monthly meeting of the Council of the Leeds 
Incorporated Chamber of Commerce was held on the 30th August, 
Mr. T. W. Harding presiding. 

The secretary said he had letters from the Foreign Office and 
from the Norwegian Consulate with reference to changes in the 
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tariff of that country. He had also received a communication 
from the Foreign Office with regard to regulations relative to 
certificates of origin for Russia. He had issued eight or ten 
certificates of origin. 

Among other subjects alluded to were France and Siam, nog 
of stock in trade, the currency question, and the programme o 
the associated Chambers. 


Leicester—A meeting of the members of the Leicester 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 6th September. 
Mr. W. P. Viccars (chairman) presided. / 

The Secretary read the correspondence which had taken place 
between the Chamber and the Board of Trade on the question of 
the revised railway rates. 

Mr. B. C. Wates thought the time had come when the Chamber 
should write and ask the Board of Trade whether they had any 
further information to give in reply to the communication of the 
8th March, and whether the railway companies had promised any 
further concessions. He moved a resolution to that effect. 

Alderman Barfoot, in seconding, said there was no doubt the 
railway companies were at present charging on the increased 
rates, which bore especially on the trades of Leicester. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Other subjects of discussion were the autumnal meeting of the 
associated Chambers, the associated Chambers’ agenda, boards of 
arbitration, and parliamentary procedure. 


Wakefield.—The usual monthly meeting of the Council of the 
Wakefield Chamber of Commerce and Shipping was held on the 
15th August. Mr. M. P. Stonehouse occupied the chair. The 
autumnal meeting of the Associated Chambers was under 
discussion, 


Walsall.—The usual meeting of the council of the Walsall 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 23rd August. Mr. J, 
Scott presiding. The only business was the consideration of the 
resolutions to be submitted to the meeting of the Associated 
Chambers at Plymouth. 
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XVI—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS. 


1. Census of England and Wales. Ages, Condition as to 
. Marriage, Occupations, Birthplaces, and Infirmities. Vol. III. 
(C.—7058.) Price 5s. 


This is the third volume of the detailed returns of the census of 
1891. It shows the ages of males and females in England and 
Wales ; condition as to marriage, and ages of males and females ; 
ages of males and females in urban and rural sanitary districts ; 
occupations of males and females aged 10 years and upwards, in 
classes, orders, and sub-orders ; occupations of males and females 
aged 10 years and upwards, at eight groups of ages ; occupations 
of males and females aged 10 years and upwards, arranged in 
alphabetical order; country of birth of males and females 
enumerated, besides other information, which is given in a detailed 
form. 


2. Thirty-Seventh Report of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Customs (for the Year ended 31st March 1893. (C.—7117.) 
Price 

The commissioners in their present report, state that the gross 
receipt of the Imperial Customs revenue for the financial year 
ended the 31st of March 1893, amounted to 19,885,3392., including 
warehousing charges and 74,956/. for the Isle of Man. Of this 
sum the officers of customs collected 17,613,8631., the balance 
being collected by the staff of the commissioners of Inland Revenue 
on their behalf. 

In addition to the above amount of 17,613,8632., the officers of 
customs also collected 160,761. on foreign spirits for the local 
taxation account created under the Act 53 Vic. C. 8, Sec. 7, 
and 5,263,4611., on behalf of the Excise Revenue (imperial and 
local), making an aggregate total of 23,038,085. The Inland 
Revenue officers collected 36,9387. of the total amount of 197,699/. 
contributed from Custom duties in aid of local taxation, making, 
with the sum of 2,271,476/. collected by them for the Customs 
Imperial Revenue, an egate total of 2,308,414/. 

The gross receipt of the Customs Imperial Revenue for the year 
1891-92, including warehousing charges and the revenue of the 
Isle of Man, was 20,092,787/. Comparing this amount with that 
collected in the year now under review, it is remarked that there 
is a decrease of '207,4481. in the latter year. 

The only alteration in the tariff was in connection with sparkling 
wine, a fixed additional duty of two shillings per gallon being 
substituted for the former rate of one shilling per gallon for wine 
not exceeding 15s. per gallon in market value, and 2s. 6d. per 
gallon for all wine in excess of that value. 

With the above exception there was no legislation in the year 
1892 affecting Customs administration. 
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3. Merchant Shipping Act, 1876. Return of all Ships ordered 
by the Board of Trade, or its Officers, to be Provisionally Detained 
as unsafe, in pursuance of the provisions of sections 6 and 13 of 
the Act 39 & 40 Vict. c, 80, from 1st July 1892 to 30th June 1893, 
giving the Names of the Owners of those Ships which have been 
dismantled, broken up, or converted into hulks, &c.; together with 
Summaries, showing respectively the Total Number of Ships 
ordered to be detained as unsafe from \st July 1892 to 30th June 
1893, and since the commencement of the Act, distinguishing 
between those Cases in which the Ships were found Safe or Unsafe. 
(In continuation of Parliamentary Paper C.—-6837.) (C.—7082.) 
Price 2d. 

This is an annual return issued by the Marine Departmeni of 
the Board of Trade. The particulars are given in detail and 
relate to each ship which was provisionally detained during the 
year 1892-93. 


The summary statement shows the following results since the 
commencement of the Act :— 


Total Number of Ships reported as Defective. 


Found Found Survey Improperly Total 
Safe. Unsafe. | Pending. | Detained. _— 


Description of Ship. 


Steam ships (iron) -| 2 ul _ 1 114 
Steam ships (wood) 12 12 
Sailing ships (iron) -, 12 12 
Sailing ships (wood) -| 8 644 a 7 659 
Total - 10 779 8 797t 


Total Number of Ships reported as Overladen, 
or Improperly Laden. 


Description of Ship. 


Found | Found Survey | 
Safe. | Unsafe. Pending. Total. 

Steam ships (iron) - 7 614 _ 621 
Steam ships (wood) - — 4 —_ 4 
Sailing ships (iron) - 1 14 _ 15 
Sailing ships (wood) - _— | 63 _ 63 
Tol 8 | 703 


t Of these ships 172 were classed. 


4, Abstracts of the returns made to the Board of Trade of 
Shipping Casualties which occurred on or near the Coasts or in 
Rivers and Harbours of the United Kingdom from the 1st July 
1891 to the 30th June 1892; also of the returns made to the 
Board of Trade during the Year 1891-92 of Shipping Casualties 
which occurred to British Vessels elsewhere than on the Coasts of 
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the United Kingdom and to Foreign Vessels on or near the Coasts 
or in Rivers and Harbours of British Possessions abroad. Witk 
Charts and Appendices. (C.—7069.) Price 4s. 6d. 


This is the annual return relating to wrecks issued by the 
marine department of the Board of Trade. 

It shows that the total number of sea casualties which occurred 
in 1891-92 (total losses and serious and minor casualties) was 
7,028 or 806 above the number in the preceding year. 

The total losses and serious casualties together were 2,799 in 
number, which was 320 over the number for 1890-91. 

The number of total losses was 547 (tonnage 197,003), which 
was lower as regards number than any of the preceding 15 years 
except the last three, and lower as regards tonnage than any of 
the 15 years except 1888-89 and 1889-90. 

The broad results are that 10,381 vessels of all descriptions 
(tonnage 3,577,960) belonging to the United Kingdom were 
totally lost in the 16 years ended June 1892. The average annual 
loss was 649 vessels (tonnage 223,622) and the actual loss in 1891 
-92 was 547 vessels (tonnage 197,003), or 102 vessels (tonnage 
26,619) below the average. The losses of sailing vessels fell from 
an average of 524 vessels (tonnage 134,910) for the 16 years to an 
actual loss of 427 vessels (tonnage 102,460) in the year 1891-92. 
The losses of steam vessels were 120 (tonnage 94,543), as com- 
pared with an average for the 16 years of 125 (tonnage 88,712), 
The losses of sailing vessels were, however, higher, and of steam 
vessels, lower than the losses in the years 1889-90 and 1890-91. 

These results, it is observed, are remarkable if considered in. 
connection with the facts that the sailing vessels employed have 
decreased during the period under notice from 17,101 vessels 
(tonnage 4,138,149) to 10,793 vessels (tonnage 2,965,326), and 
that the steam vessels employed have increased from 3,218 
(tonnage 1,977,489) to 6,227 vessels (tonnage 5,484,186). The 
greater safety in sea transport arising from the transition from 
sailing to steam is still more apparent when it is remembered that 
the carrying power of the steam ton is about four times as great 
as the carrying power of the sailing ton which it has displaced. 

During the last 16 years, 4,678 wrecks and casualties to ships 
belonging to the United Kingdom have been attended with fatal 
results to 30,553 persons, of whom 27,010 were employed’in the 
navigation of the vessels and 3,543 were passengers. 


The average annual loss was 1,909 persons, consisting of 1,688 
crew and 221 passengers, and the loss in 1891-92 was 1,372 
persons, of whom 1,320 were crew and 52 were passengers. 
These figures show a decrease of 368 in the number of seamen 
lost and a decrease of 169 in the number of passengers lost as 
compared with the average for the 16 years. 


The average number of seamen lost in sailing vessels was 


1,149, and of passengers 63, against 975 seamen and 39 passengers 
lost in 1891-92. 
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The average number of seamen lost in steamships was 539 
and of passengers 159, against 345 seamen and 13 passengers lost 
in 1891-92. 

Of the 52 passengers who were lost at sea in vessels belonging 
to the United Kingdom during the year 1891-92, 39 were lost 
from sailing vessels and 13 from steam vessels. 

Of the 39 passengers lost from sailing vessels, eight were lost 
from pleasure boats not registered under the Merchant Shipping 
Acts, 18 (shipwrecked foreign sailors) were lost in a schooner 
registered in London but trading in the Indian Ocean, and the 
remaining 13, consisting chiefly of pilots and the relatives and 
friends of masters, were lost by casualties to vessels of various 
descriptions. 

Of the 13 passengers lost from steamships, two were lost by 
the foundering of a sand lighter in the Firth of Tay, six were 
lost in two cargo steamships trading with home ports, and five 
were lost in two steamships trading entirely in the East. 


As none of the persons described as “ passengers” were lost 
from “emigrant ships” or “passenger steamships ” certificated 
by the Board of Trade, 1891-92 may be regarded as a year of 
remarkable safety so far as the lives of passengers travelling by 
sea in such vessels were concerned. 


5. Eleventh Annual Report of the Fishery Board for Scotland, 
being for the Year 1892. Purt I, General Report. (C.--7666.) 
Price 74d. 


This is the Annual Report of the Fishery Board for Scotland 
on the sea fisheries of that part of the United Kingdom. It 
contains details as to the quantity and value of the various 
kinds of tishlanded on the coasts of Scotland during the year 
1592, also as to the curing, branding, and exporting of herrings. 
Details are also given as to the cod,.ling, and hake fisheries as 
well as of the oyster and wussel fisheries. 


6. Eleventh Annual Report of the Fishery Board for Scot- 
land, being for the Year 1892. Part II. Salmon Fisheries- 
C--7066—I. Price 104d. 


This is the Annual Report issued by the Scotch Fishery Board 
dealing with the salmon fisheries of that country. The report 
states that the fishing season for 1892, judged by the number of 
boxes of salmon sent to Billingsgate, was below the average of 
the previous 59 years. During that period the greatest number 
of boxes sent in any one year was 42,330 in 1835; the smallest 
number being 11,593 in 1851. The-number of boxes in 1892 was 
21,919, or nearly 14 per cent. below the average of the previous 
10 years. In the following table will be found the number of 
boxes sent to Billingsgate in each year since 1864, each box 
weighing about 1 cwt. 
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Year, Boxes of Salmon. Year. | Boxes of Salmon. 
| 
1864 22,603 1879 13,929 
1865 19,009 1880 17,457 
1866 21,725 13881 | 23,905 
1867 23,006 1882 | 22,963 
1868 28,020 1883 | 35,506 
1869 20,474 . 1884 | 27,219 
1870 20,648 1885 | 30,362 
1871 23,390 1886 | 23,407 
1872 24,404 1887 26,907 
1873 30,181 1888 22,857 
1874 32,180 1889 21,101 
1875 20,375 1890 18,931 
1876 34,655 1891 } 25,889 
1877 28,189 1892 21,919 
1878 26,465 


The number of boxes of salmon sent to Billingsgate is, however, 
only an imperfect test of tiie yield of the Scotch fisheries; in 
recent years it has been estimated as only half of the total catch. 
The railway companies and steamship owners have kindly furnished 
a statement showing the number of boxes of salmon forwarded 
by them during 1892 from the various stations, ports, &c. which 
inay be divided approximately in the following manner :— 


Number of. | Number of 


| 
District. | Boxes. | Half-boxes. 
Berwickshire to Rattray Head ~ ~ 16,779 370 
Rattray Head to Cape Wrath z : 9,569 164 
Cape Wrath to Glasgow - 3,821 
Glasgow to the border - - . 4,832 a= 
Total . - - 35,001 534 


This return does not include salmon consumed in the neighbour- 
hood where caught, nor single fish sent by rail, and therefore 
cannot be taken as representing the total value of the salmon 
fisheries of Scotland, but is probably sufficiently near to be a fair 
index of the state of the fisheries, and the most accurate return 
that can be made with the present limited powers. 


7. Pauperism. (England and Wales), Return (A). Com- 
parative Statement of Pauperism. May 1893. 103 (A IV.) 
Price \ 44d. 

This is the monthly statement issued by the Local Government 
Board. It shows that the number of persons (excluding lunatics 
in asylums and licensed houses, and vagrants) who were relieved 
in England and Wales on the last day in each week of the month 
of May was as follows :—First week, 669,481; second week, 
667,620; third week, 666,651; fourth week, 666,017. 
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The number of paupers in receipt of relief in May 1893, 
notwithstanding the increase in population, was smaller in each 
week than the number relieved in the corresponding month of 33 
out of the 36 preceding years, and smaller in some of the weeks 
than the number relieved in the corresponding months of two other 
of those years. 


8. Pauperism (England and Wales). Return (A.)—Com- 
parative Statement of Pauperism, June 1893. 103 (A. V.) 
Price 2d. 


This return completes the monthly comparative statements 
of the pauperism of England and Wales for the quarter ended 
at midsummer 1893. 

On referring to the tables in the monthly comparative state- 
ments for the months of April, May, and June 1893, showing 
the number of paupers in receipt of relief on the last day of each 
week of the corresponding months for the last 37 years, it will 
be seen that in almost every year a continuous decrease has taken 
place in the number of paupers week by week throughout the 
whole of the quarter. There are only a few exceptions to this 
rule. During the quarter to which this return relates, there was 
a decrease each week until the last week of the quarter, when 
there was a small increase. 

The number of persons (excluding lunatics in asylums and 
licensed houses, and vagrants) who were relieved in England and 
Wales on the last day in each week of June 1893 was as follows: 
—First week, 664,855; second week, 664,461; third week, 
663,951; fourth week, 664,846. 


9. Indian Currency Committee, Index to the Report, Evidence, 
and previously unpublished Papers laid before the Indian Currency 
Committee. (C—7086.) Price 24d. 


This paper contains an index to the various statements issued 
by the Indian Currency Committee. A review of the report 
issued by the Committee, to which the present index refers, was 
published in the Board of Trade Journal for August 1893. 


10. Royal Commission on Labour. The Agricultural Labourer, 
Vol. I. England. Part V. (C—6894—V.) Price 1s. 

This volume contains reports by Mr. Aubrey J. Spencer 
(Assistant Commissioner) upon certain selected districts in the 
counties of Dorset, Essex, Kent, Somerset, Surrey, Wilts, and 


Worcester, with a summary report prefixed, showing the condition 
of the agricultural labourer in the counties named. 


11. Royal Commission on Labour. The Agricultural Labourer. 
Vol. IV. Ireland. Part II. (C—6894—xXIX.) Price 1s. 4d, 
The volume contains reports by Mr. W. P. O’Brien, C.B. 
(Assistant Commissioner), upon certain selected districts in 
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counties Carlow, Cork, Clare, Kerry, Kildare, Kilkenny, King’s, 
Limerick, Queen’s, Tipperary, Waterford, Wexford, and Wicklow, 
with a summary report prefixed showing the condition of the 
agricultural labourer in the above-named counties. 


12. Royal Commission on Labour. The Agricultural Labourer. 
Vol. IV. Ireland. Part (C.6894—XX.) Price 74d. 


The volume contains reports by Mr. Roger C. Richards 
(Assistant Commissioner), upon certain selected districts in the 
counties of Cavan, Dublin, Galway, and Tipperary, with a 
summary report prefixed showing the condition of the agricultural 
labourer in those counties. 


13. Report from the Select Committee on Sea Fisherics, with the 
Proceedings of the Committee. 377. Price 24d. 


This is the report of the Select Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons to consider the expetiency of adopting 
measures for the preservation and improvement of the sea fisheries 
in the seas around the British Islands, including the prohibition 
of the capture, landing, or sale of undersized sea fish, the 
prohibition of the sale or possession of certain sea fish during 
the period when their capture is forbidden, the fixing of close 
seasons, the prohibition or regulation of certain methods of 
fishing, the protection of defined areas, and other like regulations, 
international or otherwise. 


In the report which is dated the 17th of August 1893 the 
committee state that they have held 29 sittings for the purpose 
of taking evidence, and have endeavoured to obtain as witnesses 
representative men of all the different classes interested in the 
sea fisheries from all parts of the kingdom. The committee 
further remark that they have hud an advantage over any previous 
fishery inquiry in the fact that they have had laid before them 
the statistics which have of recent years been collected by the 
Board of Trade, and the statistics compiled by the officers of the 
Scottish Fishery Board: and they have also had the evidence 
founded on the observations of the scientific experts employed by 
the Marine Biological Association and by the Scottish Fishery 
Board, and that in fact it may be said that this is the first fishery 
inquiry in which the more important complaints have been 
founded, not merely on the statements and the ideas of rival 
classes of fishermen, but upon facts and statistics. Complaints 
have generally been made that the statistics are not so accurate 
or so complete as they might be, and especially that they do not 
indicate the particular fishing grounds on which the fish are 
caught. The committee are strongly of opinion that any steps 


' which may be taken to increase the trustworthy character and 
. the fulness of official statistics would amply repay the expendi- 


ture which may be necessary to ensure the improvement. 
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The following are the chief recommendations of the committee. 
They are of opinion that the size limit, below which the sale of 
small flat fish should be prohibited, should approximate to that 
already adopted by foreign countries; and they would suggest a 
limit of eight inches in extreme length for soles and plaice, and 
10 inches for turbot and brill. They also consider that a strong 
effort should be made to secure the adoption of uniform regulations 
for limits of size and other matters by all the nations interested 
in the North Sea Fisheries. 

They are sensible of the difficulties of making international 
regulations, but are nevertheless of opinion that the best method 
for effectively governing the operations of the various classes of 
fishermen, and, at the same time, for securing, so far as it may be 
found possible, the proper protection of spawning and immature 
fish, would be to throw the responsibility of these duties, so far as 
the waters immediately adjacent to the various countries are 
concerned, on those various countries; that, for the effective 
realisation of this object, the present territorial limit, of three 
miles is insufficient, and that, for fishery purposes alone, this limit 
should be extended, provided such extension can be effected upon 
an international basis, and with due regard to the rights and 
interests of all nations. The committee would earnestly recommend 
that a proposition on these lines should be submitted to an inter- 
national conference of the powers who border on the North Sea. 

They would strongly urge that measures should be at once 
taken to introduce such a direct representative element into the 
English district sea fishery committees, and that an English 
Sea Fishery Board should be established, in its turn, largely 
representative of the district sea fishery committees. Similarly, 
in Scotland, that directly representative district sea fishery 
committees should be instituted, and that the Scottish Fishery 
Board should be largely representative of the Scottish district sea 
fishery committees. 

The Committee believe that in Ircland also it would be 
desirable that the authority to regulate Irsh fisheries should, as in 
England and in Scotland, be a board into which a considerable 
representative element should enter. 


14, Friendly Societies, Industrial and Provident Societies, and 
Trade Unions. 1892. Part A. 146. Price 114d. 


This is the annual report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies for the year ending the 3lst December 1892, and is 
published pursuant tothe Acts 34 & 35 Vict. c. 31; 38 & 39 Vict. 
' ¢. 60; and 39 & 40 Vict. c. 45, which requires the Registrar to 
lay before Parliament a report of his. proceedings and of those of 
the Assistant Registrars, and of the principal matters transacted, 
and ef the valuations returned to or caused to be made by the 
Registrar during the year preceding. ' 

The report contains the usual statements as to the business of 
the Office for the year 1892. 
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15. Treaty Series. No. 12. 1893. Provisional Agreement 
between Great Britain and Servia respecting Commercial Relations. 
(C—7102.) Price 4d. 

This agreement, which was signed in Belgrade on the 4th of 
July 1893, provides that the subjects, ships, and goods, produce 
or manufacture of the two countries shall respe. ‘ively enjoy in 
all respects the treatment of the most-favoured natiun. 

. It is further provideil that the agreement shall remain in force 


‘ until the ratifications of the definitive treaty of commerce shall 


have been exchanged, but, in any case, its effect shall cease on 
the Ist (13th) January 1894. 


16. Banking, Railway, and Shipping Statistics, Ireland. 
(June 1893.) (C.—7127.) Price 2d. 


This is the half-yearly report of the Registrar-General for 
Ireland upon the banking, railway, and shipping statistics of the 
country. The report states that the deposits and cash balances 
in joint stock banks in the middle of the year which had gradually 
increased from 29,223,000. in June 1886 to 34,565,000/. in the 
corresponding period of 1892, further rose to 34,637,000/.* in 
June of the present year, being an increase of 72,0001, as 
compared with the amount in the middle of last year (which was 
the highest amount for June in any of the 20 years 1873-92), 
and 5,414,000/, or 18°5 per cent, over the amount in June 
1886. 

It furiker states that the estimated amount in the Post Office 
Savings Banks in Ireland stood at 4,155,000/, as compared with 
4,069,000/. for the corresponding period of 1892, showing an 
increase of 86,000/., or 2°1 per cent. 

The estimated balance (4,155,000l.) on the 30th June last 
shows a decrease of 49,000/. as compared with the estimated 
amount (4,204,000/.) at the close of the year 1892. This is the 
first occasion since the establishment of these banks that the 
estimated balance at the close of a half-year was less than that 
for the half-year preceding. 

The amount of deposits on the 30th of June 1893 in Trustee 
Savings Banks shows that a decrease of 102,0G0l. has taken place 
in June 1893 as compared with the corresponding period of 1892, 
the respective figures on those dates being, June 1892, 1,958,0002., 
and June 1893, 1,856,000/. 

The amount of Government Funds, India stocks, and guaranteed 
land stock on which dividends are payable at the Bank of Ireland 


_ was, in June 1893, 25,283,000/., compared with 26,042,0002. in 


June 1892, being a decrease of 759,000/, or 2°9 per cent., follow- 
ing a decrease of 567,000/. in the year ended 30th June 1892, 
as compared with the previous year. 

During the first half of the year 1893 the total receipts of the 
Irish railways show an increase of 55,0241, or 3°8 per cent. as 


* This amount is exclusive of 2,034,178/. Government and other public accounts 
in the Bank of Ireland. 


| 
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compared with the corresponding half of last. year, the receipts 
for which period were 55,969/. below those for the first half of 
the year i891. 

The paid-up stock and share capital amounted to 27,711,6692., 
consisting of 16,338,012/ ordinary, 3,120,669 guaranteed, and 
8,252,988/. preferential. 

The capital raised by loans and debenture stock was 10,790,5911., 
viz., 1,107,971/. loans, and 9,682,620/. debenture stock, making a 
total of paid-up and borrowed capital amounting to 38,502,260/., 
which is at present the working capital of the Irish railway 
system. 

The yearly average tonnage of vessels in foreign trade which 
were entered in the ports of Ireland during the 10 years 1882-91 
was 880,061; the highest was 1,008,757 in 1890, and the lowest 
771,574 in 1886 ; in 1892 the tonnage entered was 1,040,433, or 
140,557 in excess of the tonnage for 1891, and 160,372 above 
the average for the ten years, 1882-91. The average tonnage of 
vessels in the coasting trade, entered in the ports of Ireland 
during the decade 1882-91 was 5,218,194; the tonnage entered 
in 1892 was 5,590,049, being an increase of 93,586, as compared 
with the tonnage for 1891, and 371,855 more than the yearly 
average for the 10 years 1882-91, 


| 
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XVIT}H—QUARANTINE NOTICES. 


Norway.—The following places are now declared infected by 
cholera :— 

Russia, except the provinces of Olonets, Archangel, Vologda, 
Perm, St. Petersburg, Esthonia, Livonia, Courland, Kovno, Vilna, 
Vitebsk. and Pskof, also except harbours in the Arctic, White, 
and Baltic Seas. 

Roumania, Hungary, Galicia, and the Bukovina. 

Asiatic Turkey and ports in the Red Sea. 

Naples and district. 

French Departments of Finisterre, Morbihan, and Loire 
Inferiéure. 

Belgium. 

Naples and the province of Naples, Dutch provinces of Zeeland, 
and Holland. 

-With the above exceptions, all places and countries previously 
declared infected are now removed from the list of infected places. 


SwEpDEN.—The following places are declared by the Swedish 
Government to be infected with cholera: the Russian Provinces 
of Podoiia, Oriel, Jula, Riasan, Moscow, Timbirsk, Kasan, Wiatka, 
and Ufa. Nantes, L’Orient, and Brest, and also the remaining 
districts of the French Departments of Loire Inférieure, Morbihan 
and Finisterre, the whole of Belgium, and the Netherlands 
Provinces of Zealand and Lyd-Holland and the Roumanian ports 


on the Black Sea and Danube. 


Denmark.—The usual preventive measures are taken against 
ships coming from Naples or having communication with depar- 
tures from that port. The importation of rags from Naples is 
prohibited. 

On the 12th July last, the Government of the Danish Antilles 
imposed 15 days’ quarantine on arrivals from Gottenburg, and on 
vessels having communicated with such arrivals. 


Francr.—Clean bills of health are now issued at Marseilles. 


| 
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Tounts.—The Tunisian Government have extended the pre- 
scribed sanitary measures to arrivals from Italian ports. 


Spar.—Arrivals from Rotterdam and Naaslius from Taganrog 
(Russia), and from Pensacola (United States), from Brest 
(France), from Mogador and Mazagan (Morocco), from Braila and 
Soulina (Roumania), and from Palermo (Sicily) are declared foul. 


PortuGat.—Grimsby is declared infected with cholera, and 
all other ports in Lincoln suspected. Russian ports, Palermo, 
Antwerp, and Rotterdam are also declared infected with cholera. 
All Sicilian ports (except Palermo), all Belgian ports (except 
Antwerp), and all Dutch ports (except Rotterdam) are declared 
suspected. 


Pensacola is declared to be infected with yellow fever. * 


GiBRALTAR.— Five days’ quarantine is imposed on arrivals 
from Ibrail and Soulina, from Antwerp, and from Taganrog and 
ports of the Sea of Azov. The Board of Health have removed 
the quarantine on arrivals from Cette and from Marseilles. 


Iraty.—Quarantine restrictions are now applied to arrivals 
in Italy from Austrio-Hungarian ports, Tunisian ports, and Russian 
and Roumanian Danube ports. 


GREECE.—Quarantine on arrivals from Italian Adriatic ports 
is increased to five days; ten days’ quarantine is proclaimed 
against Clazomene lazarette. 

Five days’ quarantine is imposed on arrivals from <Austro- 
Hungarian ports, from Odessa, Kherson, and Kerich, from Poti, 
Nicolaieff, Pyrgos, and Varna, and from ports between Batoum, 
inclusive, and Turkish frontier. 

Ten days’ quarantine is imposed at Delos on vessels sailing from 
the Sea of Azov and on arrivals from Tunisian ports. 


TurKEY.—Ten days’ quarantine is imposed on arrivals from 
Nicolaieff, Kherson, Kertch, Sea of Azov, and Circassian Coast 
as far as Batoum, five days on arrivals from Batoum and coast up 
to Turkish frontier, 24 hours observation on arrivals from all 
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other Russian ports extending from Kertch to the Roumanian 
frontier. 


Vessels with passengers from the coast of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia are subject to five days’ quarantine at Kavak ; without 
passengers to 24 hours’ observation. 

Ten days’ quarantine is imposed on arrivals from Seb astopol. 

Ten days’ quarantine is imposed on arrivals from Palermo, and 
24 hours on arrivals from all other Sicilian ports. The quarantine 
against Odessa is reduced to 24 hours. 

Five days’ quarantine is imposed on arrivals from Trieste and 


- all Austrian Adriatic Ports. Quarantine against Batoum is 


increased to 10 days. 


Eeyrt.—Ships from Naples are admitted to free pratique in 
Egypt, on completing seven full days from the date of departure. 


Morocco.—The Morocco Board of Health have decided to 
class Soulina, Ibrail, the Sea of Azov, and Antwerp as 
“suspected,” and to remove the quarantine on arrivals from 
Marseilles. 

They have also declared Smyrna to be a “ suspected ” port, and 
the West Coast of Africa, from the Gambia to the Bank of Arguin 
(Bathurst excepted), to be “ infected.” 

The Board of Health has decided that Naples be classed as a 
“suspected ” port, and vessels arriving thence must undergo seven 
days’ quarantine of observation, and fulfil the necessary regula- 
tions. 
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XVIIi.—POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


Mais ror AUSTRALASIA. 


The following table shows the despatch from London of Mails 
for the Australian colonies and New Zealand up to the end of 
December 1893 :— 


Despatched from 
Destination. | Route. ‘London. 


Victoria, New South Wales, { | Vid Brindisi (or Naples) - Every Fri. evening. 
Queensland,* South 


Australia, and Tasmania Vid San Francisco - - | Saturday evening— 
(For letters, &c., specially 

addressed to go by that route.) js Nov. 4. 

80. 

Western Australia - - | Vid Brindisi (or Naples) - | Every Fri. evening. 
Vid San Francisco - - | Saturday evening— 

| 

New Zealandt - - OW, (4. 


»  Dec.2, 30. 
Vid Brindisi (or Naples) - | Every Fri. evening. 
Parcel Mails for all the 
above-mentioned colonies, 
except Queensland and 


| 
| 
| 
Direct from the Thames) - | morning. 
New Zealand. | 


Thursday 
Tues. morning— 
4 


Parcel Mails for Queens- | Oct. 10, 
} Direct from the Thames | Nev. 7, 
| Dee. 5. 
| Wed. morning-- 
Sept. 27. 
Parcel Mails for New} Direct from the Thames - | Oct. 11,25. 
Zealand. f | Nov. 8, 22 
| Dee. 6, 20. 


* On the 22nd of September, 20th of October, 17th of November, and 15th of 
December, correspondence for places in the North of Queensland (Thursday Island, 
Cooktown, Cairns, Townsville, Bowen, and Mackay) can be sent either by the 
direct route of Torres Straits or by way of Adelaide. If meant to go vid Adelaide 
on those days, such correspondence must be specially so addressed; but corre- 
spondence for the South of Queensland is sent by the Adelaide route unless 
specially superscribed to go otherwise. 

+ Correspondence for New Zealand posted in the week in which there will be a 
mail from London going vid San Francisco, and also in the previous week, will be 
forwarded in that mail; but correspondence posted up to the evening of the first or 
second Friday following a despatch vid San Francisco will gain by being forwarded 
vid Italy. The Post Office will in each case send the letters, &c. by the best route ; 
and there will be no occasion to superscribe them specialiy as to route. 


Maits For THE West Sourn-Wesr Coasts or 
AFRICA. 
The following statement shows the places for which Mails will 
be despatched by the Mail Packets leaving Liverpool for the 
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West and South-West Coasts of Africa during the remainder of 
the month of September, 1893 :— 

Saturday, 16th September.—Grand Canary, Bathurst, Sierra 
Leone, Sherbro, Monrovia, Kroo Coast, Grand Bassam, Assinie 
Half Jack, Cape Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Accra, Addah, Quitta 
Jellah Coffee, Lome, Little Popo, Grand Popo, Lagos, Opobo, 
New Calabar Abonema, Bakana, Degama, and Bonny. 

Saturday, 23rd September.— Madeira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, 
Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Grand Bassa, Kroo Coast, Axim, Cape 
Coast Castle, Accra, Lagos or Forcados, Benin, Warree, Brass, 
and Akassa. 

Wednesday, 27th September.—Grand Canary, Sierra Leone, 
Sherbro, Kreo Coast, Accra, Lagos, Brass, Bonny, Qua Ibo, 
Opobo, New Calabar, Bakana, Old Calabar, Fernando Po, 
Victoria, Bibundi, Cameroons, Batanga, Banana, Boma (Congo), 
Awmbrizette, Muculla, Mussera, Kinsembo, Ambriz, and Loanda. 

Saturday, 30th September.—Grand Canary, Bathurst, Sierra 
Leone, Sherbro, Monrovia, Kroo Coast, Grand Bassam, Assinie, 
Half Jack, Cape Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Appam, Winnebah, 
Accra, Addah, Quitta, Jellah Coffee, Lome, Lagos, Opobo, New 
Calabar, Abonema, Bakana, Degama, and Bonny. 

Correspondence intended for conveyance by these vessels from 
Liverpool should be posted in London on the previous day in 
each case. 


These vessels carry parcel mails for Bathurst, Sierra Leone 
Monrovia, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Quitta, Lagos, Benin, 


‘Bonny, Brass, New Calabar, Old Calabar, Opobo, and Warree. 


Post OrriceE Express DELIVERY. 


Reduced Rate of Charge for Delivery of several articles at 
one time (express throughout). 


In future, when several letters or packets are tendered by one 
sender for delivery by the same messenger at different addresses, 
or to different persons at the same address, the express fee of 3d. 
a mile will be charged for the full distance to be traversed by the 
messenger in the delivery of all the articles entrusted to him, and 
an additional fixed charge of 2d. for each article above one. The 
numbers of articles delivered by ove messenger must not exceed 
10. The usual weight-charge of 1}d. per lb. will be made for 
each article exceeding 1 lb. in weight, and the aggregate weight 
of all the articles must not exceed 15 lbs, 


In calculating the distance charge, the whole mileage traversed 
up tothe delivery of the last article, but not further, will be 
charged for. The sender may determine the order in which the 
packets are to be delivered. 


| 
| 
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A messenger engaged in this service may accept any further 
service from any one of the addressees according to the usual rule, 
subject to this condition that no such service is to be performed 
until after the delivery of every packet originally entrusted to him. 
He must inform any addressee who aie him on a further 
service of the special conditions on which alone he can perform 
it. 
' The usual rules as to waiting will apply, unless the messenger 
is instructed to the contrary before starting. 

Example of Charges——For four letters or packets, each not 
exceeding 1 lb. in weight, conveyed for a distance of between two 
and three miles:—For mileage fee (three miles), 9d.; for. three 
letters or packets (2d. each), 6d. ; total, 1s. 3d. 

Four four letters or packets of the following weights :—Two 
not exceeding 1 Ib. each, one not exceeding 2 Ibs., and one not 
exceeding 3 lbs., conveyed for a distance of between two and 
three miles :— For mileage fee (three miles), 9d.; for three letters 
or packets (2d. each), 6d.; for weight-charge on 2 lb. parcel, 14d., 
for weight-charge on 3 lb. parcel, 3d., 44d.; total, 1s. 74d. 


Special delivery of letters in advance of the ordinary deliveries 
by Postmen, 


Persons who desire at any time to receive their letters, or other 
postal packets of any kind (including book and sample packets, 
newspapers, and circulars), in advance of the ordinary delivery, 
may have them delivered by special messenger on payment of the 
following express fees, viz. :— 

The full express fees as for one ket, 1d. for every 10, or 
less number, of additional packets Topeek the first, and the 
ordinary extra weight charge of 14d. a pound beyond the first 
pound on each packet. 

Applications for such special delivery must be signed by the 
person or firm to which the letters or postal packets in question 
are addressed. Forms of application may be obtained at any 
office from which deliveries are made. 

The applications should be addressed to the postmaster of the 
office from which the letters are ordinarily delivered, and may be 
delivered by hand or sent through the post prepaid. Care should 
be taken that the application reaches the head post office on the 
previous evening, if it is intended to appiy to the early delivery 
in the morning, and, if to other deliveries luke the day, an hour 
at least before the time at which the delivery by postmen 
commences. 

The express fees on at least one packet must be prepaid in 
stamps affixed to the application. All additional fees must be 
paid to the special messenger on delivery. 
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EXTENSION OF Money Orper System To THE Conco 
FREE STATE. 


_ On and after the 1st of October, 1893, money orders payable 
at certain places in the Congo Free State may be obtained at any 
money-order office in the United Kindom. The places in question 
are—Banana, Boma, and Matadi. 

The orders should not be forwarded to the payees, but should 
be retained by the remitters as receipts. 

The commission chargeable will be the same as for money orders 
payable at other places abroad, namely :—For sums not exceeding 
21, 6d.; for sums exceeding 2/..and not exceeding 5/., 1s.; for 
sums exceeding 5/ and not exceeding 7/., 1s. 6d.; for sums 
exceeding 7/. and not exceeding 101, 2s. 

No single money order may be issued for a larger amount than 

Money orders will also be issued at the above-named places in 
the Congo Free State for payment in the United Kingdom. 
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XIX.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


I.—Forrten or THE UNITED KINGpomM. 
STATEMENT of the Imports into and of the Exports from the 
Unirep Kinepom during the Month and Eight Months ended 
31st August 1893, compared witn the corresponding periods of 
the year ‘1892. 
Monta ENDED 31st AvGusT. 


I. Imports ForeicN Countries AND British PossEsstons. 


ended 
st August. 
Increase. | Decrease. 
1893. 1892. 
I. Animals, living (for food) - 698,041 944,044 246,600 
Il. (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty 
free - - - - - | 13,795,999 | 74,048,683 _ 247,684 


(B.) Articles of food and drink, duti- 
able - ° -| 2,136,834 | 2,077,894 118,440 


Tobacco, dutiable - - 492,787 387,799 104,938 
IIL. Metals - - - - 1,656,211 1,871,897 _ 215,686 
TV. Chemicals, dyestuffs, and ‘tanning 
suk stances - 440,622 439,922 700 
V. Oils - - 650,377 706,240 55,863 
VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures 3,111,224 2,970,527 140,703 _ 
VII. Raw materials for sundry industries 
and manufactures - 4,781,648 4,608,854 113,294 
NII. Manufactured articles - 5,898,870 5,690,966 207,904 
IX. (A.) Miscellancous articles - - | 1,296,920 | 7,056,808 240,112 
(B.) Parcel post - - - 43,102 45,640 os 2,538 


Total Value - - 35,002,085 | 34,844,365 157,720 


ll. Exports oF AND Propuce AND MANUFACTURES. 


I. Animals liviny 96,308 94,557 1,751 

If. Articles of food and drink - - 968,067 1,088,603 - 120,536 
ILI. Raw materials - - - 1,345,120 1,910,872 565,752 
{V. Articles man: fuctured and partly manu- 

fuctured, viz.:— 
(A.) Yarns and textile fabrics ih. 9,160,982 | 8,823,327 337,655 — 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 

‘therefrom (except machinery) - 2,691,541 2,739,974 ~ 47,633 
(C.) Machinery and millwork + -e 1,151,145 1,109,199 41,946 a 
{D.) Apparel and articles of personal use 986,356 1,080,500 94,144 
(E.) Chemicals,and chemical and medi- 

cinal preparations 715,113 708,785 6,328 os 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- | 

factured or partly manufactured - | 2,832,854 | 2,407,428 88,569 
(G.) Parcel post - - - 82,692 74:890 7,802 _ 


19,530,178 | 20,057,880 521,152 


III. Exrorts or Foreign anp Propvuce. 


£ 
Total Value - =| 4,368,687 | 4876000) | 7872 


78065. 
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I.—Foreien TravE oF THE UNITED Kinepom—cont. 
E1ent Montus ENDED 3lst AUGUST. 


I. Imports FROM FoREIGN COUNTRIES AND BriTISH POSSESSIONS. 


Six Months ended 
30th June. 
I D e. 
1893. 1892. 
I. Ammals, living (for food) : -| 4,071,718 | 6,735,214 = 2,663,496 
II. (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty 
free - 94,718,016 | 99,097,842 4,379,326 
(B.) Articles of food and drink, duti- | 
able - | 15,255,163 | 15,664,009 408,846 
Tobacco, dutiable - - 2,151,084 | 2,784,573 33,489 
III, Metals - - - - | 18,710,062 146945483 984,371 
IV. Chemicals, estuffs, and tanni 
| 412,609 | 4:765,949 258,280 
V. Oils - - 4,867,496 | 4,667,785 200,311 
VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures | 45,563,602 | 52,627,655 _ 7,058,053 
VII. Raw materials for sundry industries 
and manufactures - 26,090,250 27,077,557 987,317 
VIII. Manufactured articles - | 44,793,643 | 48,608,757 | 1,184,892 
IX. (A.) Miscellaneous articles - 9,760,570 | 232,443 
(B.) Parcel post - - 423,304 | 874,808 48,496 - 
Total Value . | 265,917,577 281,019,618;  — 15,102,036 
| 


II. Exports or British Irish PropucE aND MANUFACTURES. 


I. Animals, living - - 453,901 449,048 4,853 | 
{I. Articles of food and drink - . 6,518,361 6,487,267 31,100 | _ 
Il. Raw materials - - - - | 11,225,139 | 72,673,952 _ 1,448,813 
IV. Articles manufactured and partly manu- | 
tured, viz. :— 
(A.) Yarns and textile fabrics - - | 64,901,004 | 67,242,780 ~ 2,341,776 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured , 
therefrom (except machinery) { 21,598,850 | 22,065,238 466,358 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - - 8,979,294 | 9,346,579 _ 367,385 
(D.) Apparelandarticlesof personaluse| 6,472,467 | 7,278,809 741,342 
(E.) Chemicals, and chemical and medi- | | 
ciral preparations - 6,080,525 | 6,600,142 480,384 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- | 
factured or partly manufactured - | 20,086,836 19,064,259 422,577 - 
(G.) Parcelpost - - - 643,085 632,762 10,823 
| 
Total Value - - - | 146,959,492 151,875,929 | = 4,416,437 


III. Exports or Forrign anp CoLonraL Procuce. 


£ £ ze | £ 
Total Value - + =| 41,987,796 | 42,557,068] — 569,272 


| 
| 
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Ii.—Corn Prices. 


Return of the QuanTiTIEs sOLD and AveraGe Prices of British 
Corn, ImreriaL MEASURE, as received from the Inspectors and 
Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods. 


Periods. Wheat. | Barley. | Oate. 


Quantities sold. 


Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. 
Week ended 5th August 1893. - | 33,851 4 385 3 2,552 1 
-| 26,1383 1 576 0 2,372 3 
.| 27,083 3 718 2 4,254 0 
« -| 43,172 2 2,374 3 5,128 3 
August 1898 - + . - | 180,240 2 | 4,054 0 14,306 7 
Corresponding month in 1892 - | 238828 3 | 2405 1 6,838 0 
1891 -| 169,427 6 | 2205 0 12,454 7 
Average Prices. 
& s. d. 
Week ended 5th August 1893 - 26 2 21 8 21 «5 
” 12th ¥ is - 26 3 21 11 20 6 
26 5 22 5 19 6 
26th 25 11 26 9 18 6 
August 1893 et . 26 2 23 2 19 11 
July 1893 26 7 21 4 
June - - 7 23 5 20 
May « 8 23 8 19 5 
April . 25 4 24 10 18 6 
March - - 24 10 25 2 
February ,, - - - 25 9 25 4 17 9 
January ,, - 26 8 25 4 16 11 
December 1892 - - - 26 3 24 9 16 10 
November ,, - - 28 1 26 10 17 10 
October - 28 2 27 9 47 10 
September ,, - - af 28 11 19 7 
August 1892 - - 7 21 5 
« -| 39 9 262 | 
* 1890 - - - 386 4 26 1 20 0 
» 1859 « - - 30 9 20 7 | 19 6 
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Return of the Numpers, NaTIONALitTigs, and DesTINATIoNns of the 
PassencErRS that left the Unirep Kinepom for Piaces out of 
Evrorr during the Month ended 31st August 1893, and the Eight 
Months ended 31st August 1893, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the previous Year. 


British All ‘or 
. = United Austral- | of Good corre- 
Nationalities. States. Total. sp nding 
atal. onth, 
1892. 
Month ended 31st August, 
English 11,135 2,822 877 1,077 682 16,593 17,023 
Scotch - ose 2,397 206 78 43 139 2,8€8 3,409 
154 89 10 54 4,910 | 4,870 
Towel of British} | | | 1,044 | 1,10 875 | 24,366 | 25,298 
Foreigners - - 5,841 1,288 7 264 146 7,546 10,553 
distinguished 236 236 
Total . 23,976 4,470 1,051 1,394 1,257 32,148 36,087 
Total for corre- 
ing 28,241 4,951 1.304 1,404 1,190 36,087 
‘onth, 7892 - 
Eight Months ended 31st August. 
English - + - 62,607 17,398 5,432 6,811 4,605 96,353 88,866 
Scotch - - © 13,205 1,677 656 558 865 16,961 16,091 
Trish - - 39,377 1,066 521 47 196 41,207 438,535 
Total of British} | 115,189 | 20141 | 6600 | 7416 | 5,006 | 155,021 | 148,492 
Foreigners - - 53,126 22,995 120 1,911 1,247 79,399 90,631 
Nationalities | 1,922 1,922 1,979 
distinguished - ; 
Total ° - | 168,315 43,136 6,729 9,327 8,835 236,342 241,093 
Total for corre- 
—- ing } 183,058 32,502 9,506 7,012 8,355 | 241,093 ~- 
‘onths, 7892 - 


Note.—The above figures, being made up at the earliest possible date after the close of each 
month, are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 


| 

| 

| 
4 
| 
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IV.—ALIEN IMMIGRATION.—AUGUsT 1893. 


Return of the NumpBer of Axrens that arrived from the ConriINENT at 
Ports* in the Unitep Kinepom, during the Month and Hight Months 
ended 51st August 1893, compared with the corresponding Periods of 
the previous Year. 
(Compiled from the ALien Lists received by the Customs under Act 

6 Will. 4. c. 11. sect. 2.) 


Christiania, Other 
Gothenburg. | Hamburg. | Arendal, and | Continental Total. 
Christiansand. Ports. 
1893. soon. | 1893. | 7892. | 1893. | 7892. | 1893. | 71892. | 1863. | 7892. 
Month ended 3ist August. 
Aliens not stated to be en : 
route to America: 
Arrived at London : 152 124 264 | 7,085 | 47 59 | 1,196 416 | 1,659 | 7,684 
Grimsby - 4 2 — 29 103 240 
* Hull - = 41 4f 44 36; 56 85 241 184 382 3843 
” Tyne Ports | 
(Newcastle 
out 
Shields) - 
leith - - 56 106 4 79 150) 141 257 
e Other ports - 32 54 89 174 76 143 850 851 547 719 
Total - -| 239| 515| 2632 | 363| ger |$2,192 | 2,422 | §3,892 | §s,704 
Aliens en route to America: 
Arrived at Grimsby -| 7388 | 724 10 | 1436) — 864 367 | 1,612] 2,e27 
7 
- Hull - - 980 | 2,454 30 | 1,206 470 646 | 1,279 | 1,653 | 2,759 | 5,959 
pe Leith - - - - 6 339 1 — | 1,228 814 | 1,235 653 
Other ports - 28 136 113 164 113 
Total - -| 1,746 | 8,778 60 | 3,396 471 646 | 8,507 | 2,447 | 5,784 | 9,667 
Total of aliens en route and 
of aliens not stated tobe >| 2,008 | 3,477 575 | 5,028 | 7,067 | $5,699 3,859 | 9,116 | 73,3877 
en route to Americat -)| J 
Eight Months ended 31st August. 
Aliens not stated to be en 
route to America :t 
: Total No. - | 1,576 | 7,568 | 6,471 | 77,073 | 2,995 | 2,987 |||13,566| 9,067 |§24,608 \§24,779 
Aliens en route to America: 
Total No. - | 22,298 | 24,807 | 1,699 | 28,057 | 6,893 | 7,348 | 38,541 | 24,889 | 68,981 | 85,051 
Tota! of aliens en route and 
of aliens not stated to be >| 23,874 | 26,375 | 8,170 | 39,070 | 9,388 | 70,885 |||52,107 | 34,700 \§93,539 §709,830 
en route to Americat - | 


* The ports from which alien lists are received are Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Dover, Dublin, Folke- 
stone, Glasgow, Goole, Grangemouth, Granton, Greenock, Grimsby, Harwich, Hull, Kirkcaldy, Leith, 
Liverpool, London, Middlesbrough, Newcastle, North Shields, South Shields, Southampton, Sunderland, 
and West Hartlepool. The lists received from Dover, Folkestone, Harwich, and Southampton show 
only deck passengers and persons who, after landing, proceed by train as third-class passengers. 

+ The distinction made in this return between“ Aliens not stated to be en route to America” and 
“ Aliens en route to America” is due to the fact that the great majority of aliens who arrive from 
continental ports are reported to be on the way to America, and it is considered desirable to record 
this fact. But it is not thereby implied that the “ Aliens not stated to be en route to America” come 
to this country for settlement, there being in fact a large emigration of foreigners from this country, 
while many of the aliens arriving from continental ports return to the Continent (see Aunual Report 
on Emigration and Immigration, No. 138. sess. 1893, and Monthly Emigration Returns). 

tIn addition, 675 aliens, who after landing proceeded by train as third-class passengers, were 
our 7? pave arrived at Newhaven in August 1893. Returns were not received from Newhaven 
in August 1892. 

|| In addition, 5,464 aliens of the class stated in the note above arrived at Newhaven in the eight 

— ended August 1893; returns were not received from Newhaven in the corresponding months 
§ The number of sailors included with the aliens who arrived at ports in the United Kingdom not 
en route to America in the month of August 1893, was 837, and 845 in the same month of 1892; in the 
—_ — ended August of 1893, the number was 6,906, and in the same months of 1892 the number 
was 7,173. 
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V.—BankKRUPTCY.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Noumper of Recetvinc Orpers Gazetrep in the under-mentioned 
| Periods and in the under-mentioned Principal Trades and Occupations. 
Eight Months 
| ended August 
1893. | 1892. 1893. 1892, 
i 
} E. | No. No. | No. No. 
Total gazetted - - -| 449 354 | 3,252 | 3,054 
Number gazetted in principal trades and | 
occupations :— | 
Publicans and hotel &e. - 25 | | 217 217 
Grocers, &c. = - 30 | 18 215 237 
Farmers - - - - 16 | 15 | 191 139 
Builders - - - 20 19151 155 
) Boot and shoe manufacturers and dealers 14 12 | 98 110 
Bakers - - - - 7 6 | 87 77 
Tailors, &e.  - 6 | 86 55 
Butchers - - 9 6 83 75 
i Drapers, haberdashers, &e. = 10 10 73 66 
Decorators, painters, plumbers, &e.  - 13 2 64 40 
Agents, commission and general . 7 7 54 47 
Greengrocers, fruiterers, &c. - 8 6 51 30 
Carpenters and joiners - 9 6 48 44 
Coal and coke merchants and dealers - 7 6 | 44 49 
Jewellers, watchmakers, importers, | 
silversmiths, &e. 8 - - - 9 8 | 42 36 
Provision merchants, &c. - - 7 6 41 40 
Corn, flour, seed, hay and straw mer- 
chants and dealers - - - 4 3 86 31 
Clerks, commercial and general . 6 5 35 39 
Tobacconists, &c. - - - 4 5 34 22 
Fishmongers, poulterers,&e. - - 5 4 31 22 
Auctioneers - - 4 8 30 31 
General dealers  - - - 4 2 29 21 
Solicitors - - 4 29 31 
Cabinet-makers and upholsterers - 4 1 28 22 
Dairymen, cowkeepers, &c. - - 1 4 27 23 
Clothiers, outfitters, &c. - - 3 3 26 20 
Furniture dealers and makers - ~ 3 2 26 15 
Chemists, druggists, and chemical 1 
manufacturers - - 8. 1 26 13 
Brokers, stock and wad - - 5 2 24 9 
Merchants - - 4 22 25 
Confectioners - . - 2 1 22 20 
Saddlers and harness makers 7 3 1 22 18 
Traveliers, commercial, &c. - 6 3 22 22 
Restaurant, coffee, and cating house 
keepers - 3 3 20 16 
Ironmongers - 6 2 20 21 
Carriers, carmen, and 
hauliers - - 3 19 23 
Engineers and founders, &e. 3 4 {8 23 
Lodging-house keepers - 17 11 
Milliners, dressmakers, &c. - 17 12 
Stationers - 3 4 17 14 
Carriage, &c. builders - - J 5 16 18 
Hosiers, glovers, &c. - - 8 | 1 16 10 
Gardeners, florists, &c. - - 3 | 8 16 17 


| | 
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Eight Months 
August 
1893. | 1892, 1893. | 1892. 
Number gazetted in principal trades and No No. | No. | No 
occupations—cont. 
Wheelwrights - - - 15 14 
Officers in Army - - - 1 _ 15 8 
Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses - 1 3 13 7 
Printers and publishers - - 1 q 13 14 
Architects and surveyors - - 2 2 13 13 
Contractors . - 2 1 13 15 
China, glass, and earthenware, &e. 
dealers - 4 3 13 23 
Millers - - 1 2 12 21 
Wine and spirit merchants, &c. - 3 2 12 18 
Blacksmiths, farriers, &c. ~ - 5 2 12 19 
Stone, marble, and monumental masons 2 1 11 11 
Agents, financial - 3 10 10 
Horse dealers; aaeiemy and repository 
proprietors - - _ 9 5 
Directors and promoters of omnes 
companies 1 1 9 3 
Curriers, tanners, and 1 9 9 
Clerks in holy orders - - - 3 — 9 5 
Brewers and beer merchants - ~— - 3 4 9 8 
Woollen merchants, manufacturers, &c. _ 2 | 8 10 
Cab, coach, and omnibus gregeneiems. - - 1 3 | 8 16 
Cattle and pig dealers - 1 —_— | 7 8 
Timber merchants and wood - 5 19 
Hairdressers - - - 1 2 | 5 | 
| 


V1.—Exrort or Live ANIMALS FROM [RELAND TO GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Return of the NumBer of Anmats exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
Britain during the Month ended 31st August 1893, and during the 
first Eight Months of the Year 1893, compared with the correspond- 
ing periods of the Year 1892. 


August _Eight Months 
ended August 
Animals, 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. | 
No. No. No. No. | 
Cattle - | 60,275 | 47,030 | 349,751 | 288,485 
Sheep - | 165,350 | 168,534 | 730,878 | 669,374 
Swine - - - - - | 12,135 | 15,955 | 251,660 | 297,642 
Horses - - - - 2,487 3,157 | 22,145 | 93,400 
Mules or J ennets - - ° 1 20 15 24 
Asses - - - - : 43 &3 429 
Total - | 240,844 | 285,427 


. 
| 
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aNp WaALEs. 


Statement of the Tora Quantity and Vazue of the Fisu returned 
as landed on the Enatiso and Wetsu Coasts froin the fishing 
grounds during the Month and Eight Months ended 31st August 
183; compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1892. 


Eight Months ended 
August | August 
1893 1892. 1893. | 1892. 
Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts. Owis. 
Brill > - 1,627 1849 12,697 19,714 
Soles 7,495 6,159 51,982 45,754 
Turbot - 6,632 || 45,250 89,826 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished - 3,301 4085 | 29,664 85,997 
Total prime fish 19,055 46,790 || 139,898 138,294 
Coa - 323 | es || 268,985 249,135 
Haddock - - - - - 152,721 1,291,901 
Hake - 36,732 36,604 | 98,355 
Halibut - - - 12,872 12,064 | 72,023 67.778 
Herrings - - - - 247,287 455 || 465,531 
Ling - - - - - 8,016 6,820 | 73,395 71,480 
Mackerel 3,680 14,976 || 285,072 872,824 
Pilchards - - - 29,165 18,840 47,513 28,920 
Plaice 83,211 62,229 || 567,675 404,877 
14 | 19,325, 11,905 
except}! 70,128 | 598,898 | 576,782 
Total = 688,224 || 3,927,766 | 3,669,966 
Shell fish :— No. No. | No. No. 
Crabs War =| 263,825 370,390 | 4,717,299 | 4,150,878 
° 85,730 142,024 647,138 725,022 
Oysters 38,456,000 | 3,758,000 | 18,782,000 | 20,757,000 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Other shell fish - - - - 43,335 41,442 372,691 831,191 
VALUE 
Brill - - - 3,795 3,326 | 31,976 29,677 
Soles - 52,899 46,882 | 553,242 811,070 
Turbot - ° 21,942 16,678 | 161,677 139,730 
Prime fish not separately distinguished . 7,954 7,905 78,101 | 92,884 
Total prime fish 86,590 74741 624,996 572,877 
Had ° 61,955 538,489 701,774 
i 19,160 17,404 23,2 |  4%7,600 
i 63,175 46,995 146,123 | 180,866 
Ling - - - - ° 4,564 8,388 49,660 | 50,232 
Mackerel - - - ° 3,060 10,322 273,557 297,068 
Plaice - - - - 69,459 59,296 542,195 | 428,687 
Sprats ° ° 11 6 3,021 | 1,724 
Fish. distinguished, except } 50,525 69,689 425,440 448,735 
° 394,168 366,401 3,138,944 2,910,748 
e 5,095 6,821 50,774 51,414 
Lobsters - 3,653 6,685 28,089 32,507 
Ovsters 8,206 7,629 53,268 61,989 
Other shell fish 12,424 12,518 105,965 95,101 
«| 33,498 || 238,006 | 242,005 
Total value of fish landed -| 423,546 | 399,899 || 3,377,040 8,952,753 


~The bove figures are subject to cor i in the Annual Returns. The values 
ees aan ae the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. 
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VIIIL.—Fishery 


Statement of the Tora Quantity and Vatve of the Fisu returned 
as landed on the Scorcu Coasts during the Month and Eight 
Months ended 31st August 1893, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1892. 


Eight Months ended 
1893. | 1892. | 1893. | 1892. 
QUANTITY. 
Owts, Cuts. | Cwts Cwts. 
Soles (Lemon Soles) - 2,109 8,335 | 12,865 15,904 
Turbot - 631 3,154 8,078 
Cod 14,877 17,583 || 333,108 388,758 
Eel - - 373 494 | 11,111 7,165 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill - - 5,355 990 | 48,023 448. 
Haddock - - - 31,811 | 449,779 460, 
Halibut - 1,341 | 30,761 23,935 
Herrings - - - 1,128,992 1,821,229 3,736,623 3,252,256 
Lin - ° 2095 7185 | 181,307 138,895 
Mackerel - - - ° 1,690 | 2,419 3,283 
Saith (Coal Fish) - 7,976 10,485 | 70,216 67,941 
Skate - - - 1,164 1,005 51,761 008 
‘orsk (Tusk) - - 279 11,611 3,454 
Whiting 3,148 44505 28,891 
separately istinguis + 5,643 5,698 59,095 
Total * | 1,218,833 | 7,479,974 5,027,231 | 4,542,794 
Shell fish :— No. No. No. No. 
Crabs 136,915 208,530 2,799,415 | 2,626,944 
Cwts. Cwts. || Cwts. Cote 
Orher shell fish - 4,006 9,087 | 
VaLuE. 
| 20,068 6 
Soles (Lemon Soles - - 4 24,871 
2,354 7,686 9,542 $368 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill - 4 88,769 | 
Haddock ° 17,903 15,490 || 248,198 238,096 
Halibut - - ° 1,483 2,178 | 27,223 | 25,290 
Herrings - ‘ 253,695 || 711.641 
Mackerel - - 491 849 1,889 1628 
Saith (Coal Fish) 1,016 1,080 9,029 8,468 
Skate 213 144 9,900 9507 
Sparling - ° - . ° - 12 16 383 407 | 
prats ° - 89 688 
Torsk (Tusk) - - 53 50 1,957 
+ ¥ taly hed, vt} 2,219 2,715 |, 14,763 17,249 
ish not se istinguis exce’ | 9 | 
il d 945 77 12,279 12,786 
- 288,589 | 294.920 || 1,282,751 | 7,047,604 
642 1099 | 13,010 13,957 
Lobsters - 2,288 9,436 23,291 
Mussels ° 787 7,969 7,665 
Other shell fish - - ° 715 1,094 8,861 9847 
Total 4,289 5,318 54,216 56,644 
Total value of fish landed - 237,828 800,238 1,336,967 1,304,215 


Notre.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns, 


. 
| 
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IX.—Fisnery 


Sratement of the Torat Quantity and VAtuE of the 


returned 


as landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Eight 
Months ended 31st August 1893, compared with the corresponding 


Periods of the Year 1892. 


Eight Months ended 
August August 
| 1893 | 1892. 1893. 1892. 
QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts Cwts. Cwts. 
Soles - 258 206 2,012 2,952 
Turbot - 117 107 947 9 
Total prime fish - - 375 403 2,959 8,895 
° - 1,358 1,054 29,782 
Hake - - - 11,510 1,415 17,555 3,917 
Herrings - - - - . 10,116 7457 50,321 41,115 
Ling - - 1,135 14,209 15,790 
Mackerel - - 41,425 4,718 262,328 268,659 
Sprats - 719 1,204 1,574 1,054 
iting - 1,329 878 9,933 7,432 
Fish not separately distinguished, excep 
7,561 6,208 41,611 34,260 
Total 77,058 25,485 | 443,847 359,242 
= No. No. | No. No 
- - - 44,620 68,380 | 221,890 270,220 
Lobsters - 44,760 53,700 | 
Oysters Cwts. Cuts. Cwts. ts 
Other shell fish - - - - 831. 4. 10,408 10,034 
VALUE. 
Soles - 995 11,804 
Turbot - - 44) 368 3,398 2,643 
Total prime fish 1,330 1,368 | 10,076 1 
- 673 598 12,941 11; 
Haddock - 1,026 1,036 8,720 
e - - 4,607 927 8,082 
Herrings - - 2, 2,405 16,812 15,772 
ing - 576 317 73 6, 
rats - - - - 
Whiting” - tely disti ished 723 427 4,867 8,680 
3,074 18,637 | 7,085 
Total 22,714 12,052 196,728 177,762 
Crabs - 348 788 2,218 8,006 
Lobsters 1,206 1,604 5,504 5,435 
her shell fish 139 219 1,547 1,506 
Total - - : 1,693 2,614 10,499 11,0883 
Total valueoffishianded - 24,407 14,668 207,227 188,800 


NotE.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The values given 
are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. - 
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X.—Cortron Keturns.—Avueust 1893. 


Return of the NumBer of Bates of Corton Importep and Exportep 
Forwarpep from Ports to INLAND Towns, and RETURNED to 
Ports during the Mouth and Eight Months ended 30th August 
1893, compared with the corresponding Months of the Year 1892. 


Month of Eight Months ended 
August August 
1893. | 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Imports. 
| 
No. | No. No. No. 
American - - 65,154 59,485 1,128,415 1,811,244 
Brazilian - 35,482 4,532 174,403 49,079 
Fast Indian ‘ ° 13,951 14,677 99,970 121,778 
igyptian 11,544 8,241 188,167 195,978 
Miscellaneous - 6,862 | 74848 82,534 57,985 
132,993 | 94,218 || 1,673,489 | 2,236,059 
Exports 
American - - 17,184 19,393 176,425 195,980 
Brazilian - - ae 2,664 1,578 9,660 
East Indian - - 13,440 8,476 58,245 60,454 
Egyptian - ~ 1,148 6,444 42,978 38,788 
Miscellaneous - . 615 1,261 24,255 5,852 
Total - - 32,387 38,238 303,481 310,784 
ForwarpeED frum Ports to Towns. 
American - - 175,600 156,999 | 1,402,076 1,640,122 
Brazilian 24,674 8,431 || 124,849 46,040 
East Indian - 7 3,857 5,347 | 43,201 52,111 
tian - 13,809 14,040 174,613 176,159 
Miscellaneous - - * §,887 5,076 47,383 68,640 
Total - . 223,327 189,893 | 1,791,622 | 7,980,072 
ForwakpDED from INLAND Towns to Ports. 
American ~ 232 206 | 1,450 1,524 
Brazilian - 4 4 21 
East Indian - 3 _ 6 124 
Egyptian . - 65 10 277 39 
Miscellaneous - 42 13 236 435 
Total - < 342 233 1,969 2,140 


| 
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XL~—Periopicat Returns or Imrorts Exports. 


StaTEMENT of the Imports and Exports into and from the 
under-mentioned CountTRIEs 1n the latest Month for which Returns 
have been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, 
including such latest Month. 


Note.—Rouble=2s.; Franc=9,5,d.; Lire=9,5,d.; Drachma = 9,%d. 
Leu = 9,5,d.; L. Egypt.=1/. Os. 10d.; Dollar = 4s. 2d. 


I.—Imports. 


Name of Country. | 
1893. 189%. 1893, 1892. 


Russia in Europe - | June Roubles 50,209,000 | 37,356,000 191,099,000 17 45333,000 
France - -| July - | Frs. 211,853,000 | 775,949,000 || 2,260,405,000 | 2,742,540,000 
Italy -| July Lire 98,258,000 | 97,372,000 710,172,000 609,260,000 


May Drchms. 7,501,000 7,216,000 38,917,000 89,113,00C 
June - . 7,399,000 7,407 000 46,316,000 46,581,00C 


Egypt - | April 


L. Egypt. 616,000 717,000 2,777,000 2,794,000 
United States -| June -| Dollars 75,832,000 | 72,077,000 496,606,000 | 481,728,000 


British India* June - | Rupees 4,82,42,397 | 4,43,83,056 || 15,50,87,464 74,76,64.798 


IJT.—Exports. 


Russia inEurope -j| June - | Roubles 53,857,000 | 38,345,000 237,349,000 166,369,000 
France -| July Frs. 204,815,000 | 229,792,000 || 1,905,706,000 | 7,965,558,000 
Italy - - -| Lire - 66,328,000 75,194,000 545,970,000 555,367,000 


| 
May -| Drchms. 5,693,000 | 3,496,000 || 24,834,000 | 28,684,000 


June - e 5,623,000 4241,000 30,527,000 27,925,000 
Egypt -  -| April -|L. Egypt. 917,000} —954,000|/ 4,672,000 4,887,000 
United States - -| June -| Dollars 65,416,000 | 64,888,000 || 388,155,000 479.788,000 


British India* June - | Rupees 9,12,14,592 | 7,88,48,905 30,65,81,553 | 28,78,29,009 


The above figures are subject to revision in the Annual Returns. 


Norg.—The figures are those of the “special” imports and exports, except in the case o 
Roumania, the United States, and British India, where the figures are “general.” “Special ” 
means, in the case of imports, imports for home consumption, in the case of exports, exports 
of domestic produce and manufacwure only. 
: * The aggregate figures are for the financial year commencing ist April. 


| = 
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XIL—Foreiegn Trave or [npia. 


Imports and Exports into and from Britisa INpIA. 


Im s from Fore Exports to Fore 
Countries.* 
ceanen Thres Months ended Three Months ended 
30th June, 30th June. 
1893, 1892. 1893. 18G2. 
R. R. R. R. 
, 1L—Animals—living 15,638 1,293,059 2,52,383 8,11,497 


II.—Articles of food and drink | 1,93,58,893 | 7,59,75,¢/6 | 7,09,92,759 | 9,¢6,05,096 


{11.—Metals and manufactures of — 


A.—Hardware and cutlery ° 
(including plated-ware) 34,483,773 20,60,564 17,905 26,714 
B.—Metals |  1,66,20,258 1,25,42,948 1,76,641 1,68,842 
‘ C.—Machinery and mill-work 73,42,968 55,718,783 540 1083 
D—Railway plant and 
rolling-stock (other than 
Government stores) - 27,41,867 24,98,856 = 


IV.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics. and dyeing 
and tanning materials - 46,58,430 36,98,960 2,26,52,317 2,45,62,859 


V—Oils - -|  66,45,118 68,88,634 15,15,489 AGS 


VI.—Raw materials and uumanu- 


faccured articles 95,95,572 88,93,839 | 15,82,53,063 | 11,68,96,949 


Vil.—Articles manufactured and } 
partly manufactured— 


A.—Yarnsand textile fabrics! 6,45,13,469 7,21,05,720 2,78,48,134 2,78,88,983 
B.—Apparel - 34,16,215 29 44,921 3, 12,905 8,538,984 


C.—Other articles manu- 
factured - -| 1,67,35,263 140,938,807 1,33,98,327 114,298,191 


ToTaL 15,50,87,464 | 74.76,64,798 | 29,49,20,463 | 27,60,20,379 


* Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture oniy. 
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LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS. 


ANNUAL SERIES. 


Reports of tne Annual Series, 1893, have been issued from Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


No. | Place. Price.] No. Place. Price. No. Place. Price. 
1148 | Christiania - | 54d. [1192 Tainan - - | 1d. 1241 | Frankfort 3d. 
1144 | OldCalabar = - . $1193 | Amoy - - 1d. Erzeroum ~-| id. 
1145 | Trieste - - | 1d. 1194 | Zanzibar - - | 4d. 41243 | Palermo - | 33d. 
1146 uito - | 1d. 1195 | Corunna - -| 2d.]1244| Naples - 1d. 
1147 uenos Ayres - 1196 | Algiers \158d. 1245 | Guatemala 1d. 
1148 | Bogoto - -| 1197 | Pakhoi - -| 1246 | Madrid - -| 1d. 
1149 | The Hague - 1198 | Nice - - | 14d. 1247 | Gothenburg -| 2d. 
1150 | Mexico - - | 23d. 1199 | Kiungchow - | 1$d.] 1248 | Brindisi - | 24d. 
1151 | Florence - - | 1200 | Aleppo - -| Fiume - 2d, 
1152 | Calais - - | 1d. 41201 | Stettin - - | 44d. | 1250 | Leghorn - | 24d. 
1153 | Lorenzo Marques | 14d. 1202 | Swatow - 1d. 1251 | San Francisco- | 53d. 
1154 | Patras - - | 1d. | 1203 | Charleston - | 24d. | 1252 | Bushire - -| 2d. 
1155 | Taganrog - -,| 1d. | 1204 — - - | 1d. | 1253 | Nagasaki -| 1d. 
1156 | Stockholm -| Id. | 1205 ew Orleans - | 23d. $1254 | Smyrna - -| id. 
1157 | Washington -| 2d.4 1206 | Suakin - - | 14d. | 1255 | Yokohama - | lid. 
1158 Paris - | 1207 | Caracas - 1d.§ 1256 | Stockholm” - | 1}d. 
1159 Bengazi - 1d.§1208| SomaliCoast - 1d. 1257 | Lisbon - - | 14d. 
1160 | Santos - - | 23d. 1209 | Nantes - - | 1d. 1258 | Tientsin- 1d. 
1161 | Buenos Ayres - | 13d. | 1210 | Tahiti - - | 2d. | 1259 | Port Said -] 1d. 
1162 | Nantes - - | Jd.] 1211 | Ichang - - | 34d. | 1260 | Hiogo and 

1163 | Beira - - 5d. {1212 | Wenchow - -| 1d. Osaka - - | 23d. 
1164 | Galveston - | 14d.] 12138 | Havana - - | 2d, | 1261 | Damascus -| 1d. 
1165 | Berlin - - -| 1d. 1214 | Cagliari - -, 1d, 1262 | Samoa - -| 4d. 
1166 | Bordeaux - | 23d. | 1215 | Old Calabar - $d. 41263 | Rio Grande do 

Calais - - | 24d. 1216 | Foochow - 1d. Sul - - | 23d. 
1168 | The Hague 2d.]1217| Wuhu - - 1264 | Jeddah - ld, 
1169 Athens - «| 12d.]1218 | VeraCruz - | 14d. 1265 | Vienna - -| 8d. 
1170 | Galatz - - | 14d. } 1219 | San José - -| 1 1266 | Shanghai -| 3d. 
1171 | Guayaquil -| 1d. 1220| Antwerp - - | 1d, | 1267 | Bangkok - | 13d. 
1172 Riga - | 2d. 1221 | Mogador - - | 23d, [1268 | Meshed -| lid. 
1173 «Trebizond - -)| 1d. | 1222 | Berlin - «=| 14d. | 1269 | Cadiz - -| 2d. 
1174 Havre - - | 24d. | 1223 me - - | 1270 | Cherbourg 1d. 
1175 | Saigon ° - | 3d. | 1224 | Constantinople - | 64d. | 1271 | Erzeroum -| 3d. 
1176 | Baltimore - | 14d. 1225 | Barcelona - | 23d, §1272 | Christiania 5d. 
1177 | Brest - - 1226 | Madeira - - | 54d. 1273 | Buda-Pésth - | 3a, 
1178 | Buenos Ayres - | - - NewYork 34, 
1179 | Adrianople- - d, | 1228 | Chinkiang - | 1d. } 1275 | St. Petersburg | 73g, 
1180 | Algiers - - | 1229 | Newchwang 1d. 1976 | Alexandria | lig. 
1181 | Boston - «=| 1d. 1280 | Chungking - | 1277 | Tokio - 
1182 | Marseilles - | 14d. | 1231 | Hankow - - | 1d. | 1278 | Bilbao - - | 84d. 
1183 | Warsaw - 1d. | 1232 | Odessa - 1279 | Beyrout - -| 64d. 
1184 | Pireus - - | | 1233 | Chicago - - 3d. 1280 | Pekin - 4d. 
1185 | Callao- - 1284 | Taganrog - ~- | 2¢d.] 1281 | Salvador- 1d. 
1186 | Jerusalem -| $d. 1235 | Ningpo - - | 1282 | Malaga - -| 4d. 
1187 | Chefoo - 1$d. 1236 | Mannheim - | 1d. | 1283 | Buenos Ayres - | 83d. 
1188 | Munich - - | 2d. 1237 | Dunkirk -| 1d.] 1284 | Canton - id. 
1189 | Resht - - | 1d. 1238 | Macaoand Timor, 1d. {1285 | Washingion - | 43d. 7 
1190 | Batavia - - | 1239 | Madrid 4d. 1286 | Warsaw - | id. 
1191 | Batoum -/| 14d. 1240 | Port-au-Prince - | 2d. 
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List or DipLomatic anp ConsuLaR REePorts—cont. 


The following Reports from Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources :— 


No. Price. 


271 | Austria~-Hungary.—Report for the year 1892 on the Plum | 
Trade in Bosnia - 
272 | Germany.—Report on the Administration of Docks and Quays | 


at Hamburg 3d. 
273 | Ecuador.—Report (with translation) on the New Mining Lew | 

of Ecuador |. $d. 
274 | Sweden,— Further Report on the Working of the Gothenburg | 

275 | Switzerland.—Report on the Swiss Alcohol Monopoly - | $d. 
276 | Italy.—Further Report on the Condition of Labour in Italy - - 3d. 


277 United States.—Report on the Effect on the Foreign Commerce 
of the United States, of the Agreements concluded under 
Section 3 (Reciprocity of the Act of | 
October 1,1890 | 13d. 


278 | Sweden. —Report on the Working of the State Bank i in Sweden | Idd. 
279 Norway.—Report on the Gothenburg the | 
| Sale ot Spirituous Liquors in Norwa 2d. 
280 | United States.—Report on the Effect of the McKinley Tariff | 
on the Tin Plate Industry of the United States . -! 8d 
281 | Portugal—tTranslation of Royal Decree respecting Patents for | 
| Monopolies for the Introduction of New Industries mm 
| Portugal, their Manufacture, &c. 1id. 
282 Norway.—Notes on the Condition of Peasaut Proprietors in 
Norway 3d. 
283 | Germany.—Report on Labour “Time and Labour Wages in in 
Germany - - 23d. 
284 ©» Mexico.—Translation of Circulars relating to Mexican Mining 
Laws 3d. 
285 | Spain.—Report on the Marble Quares of Macael in the Sierra : 
de los Filabres - 3d. 
286 | Denmark.—Report on the Stamping and Control of Meat 
| Supply in Copenhagen - 13d. 
287 | Greece.—Report on the New Greek Cenuine Law a Tariff - 3d. 


288  Turkey.—Report on the Jaffa-Jerusalem Rtilway (with plans) 7d. 


289 | United States.—Report on the Working of the Sugar Bounty 
| Clause of the McKinley Act, with Statistics respecting the 
Consumption, &c. of Sugar in the Unied, States for the 
| _ year endiug June 30th, 1892 lid. 
2909 | Sweden and Norway. —Further Report on “the ‘Telephone 
Systems of Sweden and Norway 4d. 
291 Austria-Hungary.—Notes on the Landed ‘Estates i in - | 
292 United States.—Report on the Inauguration and Condition of | 
the World’s Columbian Exposition . - ld. 
293 | dMussia—Report on the Cultivation of the Vine at Berdiansk . Ad. 
294 | Russia.—Report on the Salt Industry in Astrakan - - ld. 
295 | France.—Report on Poultry Yards and Dairy Farms in France id. 
296 Tunis.—Further Report on the Railway System of Tunis - 1d. 
297 | Ztaly.—Report on the Sulphur Industry of Sicily - itd. 
298 | Argentine seen. angen on Immigration and | Emigration 
in 1892-3 -- 3d. 
u 299 | Report on the National Debt of Japan - - * ld. 
300 Report on Irrigation and Orange Growing at Jaffa ° ld. 
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~ LIST OF COLONIAL OFFICE REPORTS. 


The following Reports relating to Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions have been 
issued, and may be eanenes from Messrs. Eyre aid Spottiswoode, East Harding 
Street, Fleet Street, E.C. : 

ANNUAL. 


Colony. | Year. No. | Colony. 


1890 St. Lucia 


Mauritius 

Gambia 

Hong Kong 
Ceylon 

Lagos: 

Lagos - 

Ceylon - - 
Newfoundland - 
| Jamaica - - 
3 | Victoria 


Labuan - 
1889 British Guiana - 
Zululand - - 
1890 Mauritius 
” Lagos - 
Ps Straits Settlements 
1889-91 Ceylon 
1890 Natal - 
British New Guinee 1890-91 Basutoland - 
| St. Vincent - - 1891 St. Helena - 
| Bermuda Sierra Leone’ - 
Seychelles and ‘Rodri-) 1889and Jamaica - 
gues - 1890 Trinidad and Tobago 
| Gambia - - 1891 Newfoundland - 
Barbados - - British New Guinea 
Turks Island ictori 


” 
1891-92 


1891 


” 
1891-92 
1891 


1891-92 
1891 


” 
” 

1892 

1891 


Fiji - 
Seychelles - 
| British 


1890 4 
1891 iji 
1890-92} British 


| Bahamas - > i - 


| Malta - - |1890and) Turks and Caicos Islands 1890 
| : 1891 Gibraltar - - |} 1892 
| Gibraltar - aT es Leeward Islands - | 


| Falkland Islands Bahamas - | 
| Leeward Islands - Trinidad and Tobago - 
1891 Gambia - - | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Colony. Subject. 


| Geld Coast Economic Agriculture. 
| Zululand - | Forests. 
- | Sierra Leone Geology and Botany. 


; No. | | Year. q 
4 
| 
2 | - - |}890and 
2 - 
3 = ” 
3 = ” 
3 ” 
3 ” & 
” 
3: 
: 4 
- 37 
39 - 
41 
x 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 F: 
48 
49 
50 
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